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Tue last journals of David Livingstone 
have come before us like a voice from the 
dead. The fidelity of a small portion of 
his people has enabled us to bury his 
withered remains in Westminster Abbey, 
and has saved to the world the record of 
his labours. There is no British name more 
widely known or more universally respected 
than that of Livingstone. The greatest 
r omg African travellers, he has shown a 
persistence and devotion to his work which 
has not only upheld the reputation of his 
country throughout the world, but has 
infused a new spirit into African explora- 
tin; and by his high example he has 
stimulated others to follow upon the same 
course, which will eventually result in the 
opening of that hitherto mysterious region. 

The life of Dr. Livingstone is well 
known, but although his character as an 
explorer has been established for many 
years, there are few persors beyond scien- 
tific geographers who truly appreciate his 
enormous labours. When we examine the 
_ maps of all his published works, we must 
be struck with amazement that any one 
man should have been able to support the 
bodily fatigue of travelling over the many 
thousand miles in Africa marked by that 
thin and wandering line of red which de- 
notes his track. The world knows but 
little of such fatigues—the toil of body in 
unhealthy climates; the lack of food; 
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constant exposure to both sun and rain ; 
perpetual anxiety; delays and passive 
hostility that wear out the brain with over- 
taxed patience; hopes deferred, followed 
by that sickness of heart which is a greater 
strain upon the nervous system than the 
heaviest physical work. These are the 
trials that Livingstone sustained through- 
out his life of exploration ; and still he 
endured until he dropped upon his road 
worn out in his great work ; and in soli- 
tude he died upon his knees by his bed- 
side, far from the world, but in commu- 
nion at the last with Him who had been 
his guide and protector through a life of 
difficulties and perils. 

In this position—kneeling by his bed, 
apparently in prayer—Livingstone was 
found dead by his faithful negro lads. 

The journals are now given to the pub- 
lic in the most valuable form by the Rev. 
Horace Waller, who has wisely presented 
them in their original integrity; we are 
thus assured that, as we read, we are still 
in the companionship of the great traveller 
—Livingstone is speaking to us, and we 
share his hopes and anxieties, and follow, 
sometimes wearied like himself, but always 
truly sympathizing with his sufferings to 
the end. 

At the same time that the greatest 
praise is due to Mr. Waller as the editor 
of these journals, the reading public will 
complain bitterly of an omission that in 
such a work is more than usually import- 
ant—an index is wanting. This diary 
of African travel will always remain as 
a valuable book of reference, but the 
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difficulty will be to refer to any particu- 
lar point without the necessity of wading 
through the headings of chapters. 

It would also have been satisfactory to 
geographical readers to have received some 
explanation of the system adopted in edit- 
ing. In printing the facsimile page of 
the journal, the spelling of some of the 
names of places is different from those upon 
the map. Thus we find Muanza-bamba 
in the original is printed on the chart 
Muanozambamba ; Lukolo in the jour- 
nal is Molikolu on the map; Molilamo in 
the journal is printed Lilimala. These 
are important errors, which might perplex 
future explorers who depend upon Living- 
stone’s map for their guide. 

The search for the sources of the Nile 
has allured many travellers to a grave in 
Africa, and there can be no doubt that 
Livingstone was naturally ambitious to 
close a long life of exploration by the 
brilliant discovery of the most southern 
limit of the Nile basin. With this object 
he arrived in Zanzibar on the 28th of 
January, 1866. He died on the Ist of 
May, 1873. Thus he passed seven years 
and three months in the most persevering 
attempt to solve the problem. 

In commencing such an exploration it 
was necessary to work from the south, in 
order to embrace the entire watershed of 
the most remote limit of the Nile basin. 
Livingstone accordingly directed his first 
attention to the Lake N’yassa of his former 
voyage. He has been criticized for having 
lost time by this wearisome journey, as he 
might have gone direct to the Tanganyika 
by the usual caravan route ; but it must 
be remembered that he sought for the 
Nile sources from the southern watershed. 
There can be no doubt that Livingstone 
had determined in his own mind that 
nothing should be left undone ; therefore, 
in spite of the great extra distance, he 
would first cross the N’yassa, and subse- 
quently examine the northern lakes in 
rotation. 

The vast experience gained in his former 
journeys induced him to make arrange- 
ments for transport that would render him 
independent of native carriers ; he accord- 
ingly provided himself with camels, buffa- 
loes, and donkeys, in the hope that these 


animals would resist the t’setsé fly, the 
bites of which are fatal to horses and ordi- 
nary cattle. 

The great secret of success in African 
exploration is the possession of means of 
transport without native assistance. Living. 
stone had accordingly provided himself 
with transport animals; he had also en- 
gaged a guard of sepoys, a gang of Jo. 
hanna men, and a body of Nassick boys, 
wisely considering that a diversity of races 
would prevent conspiracies and general 
desertion. The greatest care was taken 
in the organization of the expedition, and 
Livingstone started vid the Rovuma river 
towards the Lake N’yassa. 

We now see the veteran traveller at his 
actual work, and like an old hunter with 
the hounds in view, the spirit rises within 
him. Page 14, vol. i., he writes :—“ The 
effect of travel on a man whose heart is in 
the right place is that the mind is made 
more self-reliant ; it becomes more confi- 
dent of its own resourees—there is greater 
presence of mind. The body is soon well 
knit; the muscles of the limbs grow hard 
as a board, and seem to have no fat; the 
countenance is bronzed, and there is no 
dyspepsia. Africa is a most wonderful 
country for appetite,” &e. de. 

This was written at the start, in the 
exuberance of spirits, and the last sentence 
is strikingly but unfortunately true—the 
“appetite” is wonderful, but the food is 
the difficulty throughout the arduous 
journey. Nothing is more trying to the 
African explorer than the scarcity of sup- 
plies. In many places, although food may 
be abundant, the natives will not sell. 
Suspicion or natural ill-will prompts them, 
if warlike, to resist ; or if timid, they will 
abandon their villages upon the arrival of 
the traveller’s party. Men must be fed, 
and if the natives will neither sell nor 
give provisions, the explorer’s men must 
either forage or starve. Foraging may 
lead to a conflict with the natives, but 
starvation or short rations must certainly 
lead to discontent, mutiny, and desertion. 
In either case, the difficulty of supplies is 
one of the greatest troubles to the African 
explorer. 

Livingstone, the experienced traveller, 
with his well-organized expedition, quickly 
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entered upon the customary trials of the 
country. His sepoys, on whom he had re- 
lied, behaved disgracefully; they purposely 
maltreated the invaluable beasts of burden; 
they belaboured the donkeys to death 
with the butt-end of their muskets; they 
overloaded and maimed the camels, and 
the unfortunate beasts quickly succumbed 
to neglect and cruelty. The Johanna men 
were as bad, or worse. The t’setsé flies 
were worse than all, and no animal was 
proof against their attacks. Livingstone 
does not appear to have had any more 
authority or control over his miserable 
people than he possessed over the t’setsé 
flies; all were as bad as they could be, 
and they did their worst. 

There are inexperienced people in Eu- 
rope who imagine that an individual ex- 
plorer should be able to assert a superiority 
over his people that will give him the 
necessary control. This is a theoretical 
idea, Without a resort to force it is fre- 
quently impossible to prove a superiority 
to savage people. Livingstone was not 
in a position to use this argument. 

Throughout these pages the reader will 
observe that the negro is painted in his 
true character. Although Livingstone 
never loses an opportunity of doing justice 
to the race when praise is due, he pro- 
duces so many pictures of their brutality 
and natural love of homicide and savage- 
dom, that the greatest friend of the black 
must stand aghast. In page 32, vol. i., 
he writes—* Before reaching Ntandé we 
passed the ruins of two villages, The 
owners were the attacking party when we 
ascended the Rovuma in 1862. I have 
still the old sail with four bullet-holes 
through it made by the shots which they 
fired after we had given cloth and got 
assurances of friendship. The father and 
son of this village were the two men seen 
by the second boat preparing to shoot; 
the fire of her crew struck the father on 
the chin and the son on the head. It 
may have been for the best that the Eng- 
lish are thus known as people who can 
hit hard when unjustly attacked, as we on 
this eceasion most certainly were. Never 
was a more murderous assault more un- 
justly made or less provoked.” 

Such evidence from Livingstone, who 


was eminently a man of peace, must open 
the eyes of those who imagine that African 
exploration is free from danger if the tra- 
veller Leaves kindly towards the natives, 

On the 11th of June, 1866, Living- 
stone writes—“ Our carriers refuse to go 
further, because they say that they fear 
being captured here on their return.” On 
the 14th of June he writes—“I am now 
as much dependent upon carriers as if I 
had never bought a beast of burden.” 

In spite of his care in providing animals 
of transport, we already find him in the 
midst of the usual African troubles—his 
cattle dead, his men mutinous, and a 
general scarcity of provisions. 

He now arrives upon the horrible track 
of the slave-traders. “ Matumora admits 
that his people sell each other.” Thus 
the natives traffic in their own people, 
while the Arabs kidnap slaves in all direc- 
tions. ‘ On the 19th of June, 1866, we 
passed a woman tied by the neck to a 
tree, and dead. The people of the country 
explained that she had been unable to 
keep up with the other slaves in a gang, 
and her master had determined that she 
should not become the property of any one 
else if she recovered after resting for a 
time. I may mention here that we saw 
others tied up in a similar manner, and 
one lying in the path shot, or stabbed, for 
she was in a pool of blood. The expla- 
nation we invariably got was that the 
Arab who owned these victims was enraged 
at losing his money by the slaves being 
unable to march, and vented his spleen by 
murdering them.” 

At page 62, vol. i., Livingstone writes 
—*We a slave woman shot or 
stabbed through the body, and lying on 
the path.” 

In the same page, 27th of June— 
“To-day we came upon a man dead from 
starvation, as he was very thin. One of 
our men wandered and found a number 
of slaves with slave-sticks on, abandoned 
by their master from want of food; they 
were too weak to be able to speak or say 
where they had come from ; some were 
quite young.” 

A terrible illustration is given (page 
62) of these poor wretches thus aban- 
doned to die of starvation. 
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Among such scenes of horror, the usual 
accompaniments of slave-hunting, Living- 
stone plods forward, He reaches the Lake 
N’yassa ; he is deserted by his faithless 
Johanna men, who return to Zanzibar 
with the false report of his death, with 
such circumstantial evidence that it was 
generally accepted in Europe, until the 
return of the Livingstone Search Expe- 
dition so admirably conducted by Mr. 
Young, R.N. 

Native carriers are hired with difficulty. 
These, as usual, desert, and abscond with 
their loads, including valuable merchan- 
dise, gunpowder, and, worse than all, 
Livingstone’s only medicine chest / 

We now find the unfortunate traveller 
nearly starving, both he and his people 
living upon mushrooms, in a country that 
has been harried by the Mazitu tribe ; he 
is sick, and faint from want of food, de- 
serted by his followers, and totally without 
quinine or other medicine. In page 177 
he writes, at the moment of this dreadful 
loss—‘‘ I felt as if I had now received 
sentence of death, like poor Bishop Mac- 
kenzie.” Nevertheless, Livingstone, with 
a dogged determination, added to a firm 
trust in Providence, moves slowly but 
steadily forward. 

On the 20th of May, 1867, Livingstone 
arrives at an Arab station, and is well re- 
ceived by the headman. ‘‘ Hamees has 
been particularly kind to me in present- 
ing food, beads, cloth, and getting infor- 
mation,” Although Livingstone is now 
the guest of the slave-traders, he finds 
them far more hospitable than the natives. 
He writes—‘ Hamees is certainly very 
anxious to secure my safety.” 

This man assists Livingstone materially 
in his journey. Having crossed the 
Chambézé, which flows into the great Lake 
Bangweolo, he arrives at the most south- 
ern point of the Tanganyika lake, known 
locally as Liemba. The entire drainage 
from the high lands of the neighbourhood 
is towards this lake, therefore, should a 
connection be discovered between Tangan- 
yika and the Albert N’yanza, the sources 
of the Nile will be upon the watershed 
which Livingstone descended to Lake 
Liemba. 

To follow the extraordinary zigzag wan- 


derings would be quite impossible in the 
short space of a review. The main geogra- 
phical fact of his seven years’ exploration 
is the discovery of the Lake Bangweolo, 
which Livingstone has proved to receive the 
river Chambézé, and to give birth to the 
Luapula. This latter river passes through 
the smaller Lake Moero Okata, from which 
it emerges as the Lualaba. 

There can be no doubt that Livingstone 
has thus discovered the sources of one of 
the great African rivers at present un- 
known, As the veteran traveller was oc- 
cupied in a search for the Nile sources, it 
was natural that he should be predisposed 
to the belief that any grand stream with 
a northerly course should be the head- 
water of the White Nile. At the same 
time we see that his mind was perplexed 
by contradictory accounts received, both 
from Arab traders and from natives 
of the country, until he fairly doubted 
all reports, and hesitated whether he was 
upon the sources of the Nile or upon the 
Congo. In this state of bewilderment he 
writes, in page 270, vol. ii—‘“A man from 
the upper part of Tanganyika gives the 
same account of the river from Rusisi 
that Burton and Speke received when they 
went to its mouth. He says that the 
water of the lake goes up some distance, 
but is met by Rusisi water and driven 
back thereby. The lake water, he adds, 
finds an exit northwards and eastwards by 
several small rivers which would admit 
small canoes only. They pour into Lake 
Chowambé—probably that discovered by 
Mr. Baker. This Chowambé is in Hundi, 
the country of cannibals ; but the most 
enlightened informants leave the impres- 
sion on the mind of groping in the dark : 
it may be all different when we come to 
see it.” 

Although Livingstone is perfectly right 
in thus suspiciously receiving geographical 
information from the natives, the curious 
fact should not be overlooked that the 
Egyptian expedition received evidence 
from the envoys of M’tésé, the king of 
Uganda, that the M’wootan N’zigé (Albert 
N’yanza) was connected with the Tangan- 
yika by an intricate channel ; that the 
lake waters passed through the country 
of Barundi (evidently a prefix of “ Bar” 
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to “Hundi”) and that a cannibal tribe 
occupied the western coast of Boam- 
ba—marked on Livingstone’s map “ Ba- 
bembe.” 

In page 281, vol. i., Livingstone writes— 


M’wootan N’zigé was known by them as 
“ Uyéiyé.” 

In page 285, vol. i., we find—* Tangan- 
yika is declared to send its water through 
the north into Lake Chowambé, or Baker’s 
Lake ; if this does not prove false, then 
Tanganyika is an expansion of the Nile 
and so is Lake Chowambé, the two lakes 
being connected by the river Loanda.” 

The varying names of the same lake 
are shown to be dependent upon local 
terms, as the south end of Tanganyika is 
known by the natives as “ Liemba ;” thus 
in like manner the southern portion of the 
Albert N’yanza may be known as 
Chowambé. 

In reviewing Livingstone’s journals it 
is absolutely necessary for the geographer 
to watch carefully the varying information 
given to him by the natives from time to 
time, as he forms his opinion upon the 
Nile sources entirely from hearsay ; thus 
the reader will have the opportunity of exer- 
cising his judgment upon the same basis. 

It is painful to observe the varying 
alternations of hope and despair in this 
solitary man, who has thus sacrificed him- 
self to work out a grand idea, At times, 
when debilitated by sickness, his spirits 
sink, but when renewed strength brings a 
healthy reaction, he again brightens, and 
even becomes sanguine and positive. 

In page 327, vol. i., he writes—“ Burns 
are literally innumerable; rising on the 
ridges, or, as I formerly termed them, 
mounds, they are undoubtedly the primary 
or ultimate sources of the Zambesi, Congo, 
and Nile; by their union are formed 
streams of from thirty to eighty or 100 
yards broad, and always deep enough to 
require either canoes or bridges. ‘These 
I propose to call the secondary sources, 
and as in the case of the Nile they are 
drawn off by three lines of drainage, they 
become the head-waters (the caput Nili) 
of the river of Egypt.” 


After long and wearying delays we find 
from the following editorial note that 
Livingstone unites as a last resource with 
the traders, page 355, vol. i. :—*‘ At last 
he makes a start on the 11th of December, 
1868, with the Arabs who are bound east- 
wards for Ujiji. It is a motley group, 
composed of Mohammed and his friends, 
a gang of Unyamwezi hangers-on, and 
strings of wretched slaves yoked together 
in their heavy slave-sticks.” We thus 
see that Livingstone was utterly powerless 
to prevent the slave trade; he saw, what 
he had formerly witnessed in Africa, every 
conceivable horror, but he was alone; he 
had for years past represented the atro- 
cities of the slave trade, but no forcible 
steps had been taken to suppress it. 
Livingstone had simply been made an 
African Consul, as though the name of a 
consul could produce the panic among the 
traders that is occasioned by a garden- 
scarecrow among the sparrows. 

Thus the consul was not only powerless 
to suppress the infamous traffic, but he 
was actually compelled by circumstances 
to join the cortége of slave-hunters and to 
travel in company with them and their 
‘slaves yoked together in heavy slave- 
sticks.” This was a trying position for a 
British Consul, more especially for a man 
like Livingstone, whose heart burned 
within him at the abominations that he 
witnessed. He could do nothing; “the 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak.” 
In the companionship of the Arabs he at 
length arrives, frightfully ill, at the Tan- 
ganyika Lake, and crossing in canoes, he 
reaches Ujiji on the 14th of March, 1869. 

The editor remarks, “ It was his first 
visit, but he had arranged that supplies 
should be forwarded thither by caravans 
bound inland from Zanzibar. Most un- 
fortunately his goods were made away 
with in all directions—not only on this, 
but on several other occasions. The dis- 
appointment to a man shattered in health, 
and craving for letters and stores, must 
have been severe indeed.” 

“Severe indeed” will be echoed by 
every reader who sympathises with Living- 
stone’s forlorn condition. 

At Ujiji Livingstone rests to recruit 
his strength. He writes—* This is a den 
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of the worst kind of slave-traders ; those 
whom I met in Urungu and Itawa were 


the Kilwa and Portuguese, are the vilest 
of the vile. It is not a trade, but a 
system of consecutive murders; they go 
to plunder and kidnap, and every trading 
trip is nothing but a foray.” 

It thus appears that the slave-hunting 


Arabs north of the equator. The latter 
were forcibly expelled by the Khedive’s 
expedition in 1872, and there can be 
little doubt that, until the same physical 
persuasion shall be used, the Arabs of 


a steady current sets to the north, In 
page 16, vol. ii., he writes—“ The current 
in Tanganyika is well marked when the 
lighter coloured water of a river flows in 
and does not at once mix—the Luishé at 
Ujiji is a good example, and it shows by 
large light greenish patches on the surface 
a current of nearly a mile an hour north. 
It begins to flow about February, and con- 
tinues running north till November or 
December. Evaporation on 300 miles of 
the south is then at its strongest, and 
water begins to flow gently south till 
arrested by the flood of the great rains 
there, which takes place in February and 
March, There is it scems a reflux for 
about three months in each year, flow and 
reflow being the effect of the rains and 
evaporation on a lacustrine river 300 
miles in length lying south of the 
equator. The flow northwards I have 
myself observed; that again southwards 
rests on native testimony, and it was 
elicited from the Arabs by pointing out 
the northern current ; they attributed the 
southern current to the effect of the wind, 
which they say there blows south.” 

This theory can hardly hold good in the 
face of the following extracts from the 
journals :—“On the 12th July, 1869, 
Livingstone starts across the lake to com- 
mence explorations in the unknown west. 
He writes—“ Left at 1.30 a.a., and pulled 
seven and a half hours to the left bank of 


the Malagarasi river. We cannot go by 
day, because about 11 a.m. a south-west 
wind commences to blow, which the heavy 
canoes cannot face ; it often begins earlier 
or later, according to the phases of the 
moon. An east wind blows from sunrise 
till 10 or 11 a.m., and then the south- 
west begins.” 

This account of the changeable charac- 
ter of the winds would completely upset 
the Arabs’ theory that the steady current 
of one mile per hour in the vast body of 
water thirty miles across and upwards of 
300 fathoms deep should be the result of 
a steady monsoon, 

Livingstone continues, at page 19, vol. 
ii.— Were it not for the current, Tan- 
ganyika would be covered with green 
scum, now rolling away in miles of length 
and breadth to the north, . . . Prodigious 
quantities of confervee pass us day and 
night in slow, majestic flow.” 

Here we have a distinct observation 
that the “confervee pass us day and 
night,” which, as the wind blows from 
different quarters during that time, is at 
once a demolition of the Arabs’ theory 
that the current of the Tanganyika is due 
to the action of winds, 

This extraordinary current of one mile 
per hour is a peculiar phenomenon in so 
large a lake, The Albert N’yanza has 
no perceptible current, although the entire 
Nile issues from its northern extremity ; 
it is therefore natural to suppose that a 
river of great size must issue from the 
Tanganyika with considerable velocity. 
The report of the recent discovery of a 
large effluent by that energetic young 
officer Lieutenant Cameron will most 
likely prove to be the great outlet of the 
lake. 

At page 20, vol. ii., Livingstone writes 
—* A strong wind from the east to-day. 
A current sweeps round this islet, Kis- 
éngé, from north-east to south-east, and 
carries trees and duckweed at more than 
a mile an hour, in spite of the breeze blow- 
ing across it to the west.” The current 1s 
here described as setting against the strong 
wind, 

Livingstone’s journey to the Manyuema 
tribe in company with Mohammed’s Arab 
party is most interesting. This country 
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was new ground, and had only lately been 
opened up by the traders. Unfortunately 
for the explorer, the Arabs had at once 
commenced slave-hunting, and the natives 
were rendered hostile, and suspicious of 
strangers, 

The rainy season was at its height, and 
Livingstone once more is a victim to mal- 
aria and constant drenchings. Now and 
then we gather from his journal stray bits 
of geography as he received the informa- 
tion from the natives—“ 13th of February, 
1870—Falls between Vira and Baker’s 
water seen by Wanyamwezé¢.” 

Livingstone gains intelligence concern- 
ing the Lualaba, but he is forced to turn 
back from Bambarré. He is afflicted with 
malignant ulcers on the legs, a terrible 
disease of the country, which is often fatal. 
This same complaint destroyed many troops 
of the Khedive of Egypt’s expedition, The 
Arabs cause disturbance among the tribes, 
and Livingstone’s own men become de- 
moralized by their association with the 
traders; sick and disheartened, the ex- 
plorer is obliged to turn back. The Bam- 
barré are said to be cannibals : “ a quarrel 
with a wife often ends in the husband kill- 
ing her and eating her heart.” 

During the vexatious delays in that 
country, Livingstone amused himself with 
geographical theories. In these we see 
traces of the wear and tear of mind occa- 
sioned by constant sickness and by four 
years’ absence from civilized associates. 
The remarks upon Speke and Grant’s dis- 
coveries require correction. Livingstone 
was never near the Victoria N’yanza 
which Speke actually discovered; there- 
fore it is hardly fair to assert theories 
which are at variance with facts firmly 
established by eye-witnesses of so high a 
reputation as Speke and Grant. At page 
51, vol. ii., in comparing the value of the 
Nile of Speke’s Victoria N’ yanza, Living- 
stone writes—“ Taking their White Nile 
at eighty or ninety yards, or say one hun- 
dred yards broad,” &e. In N. lat. 1° 37’, 
at M’rooli, Speke’s Nile is at least one 
thousand yards broad and very deep. As 
the current increases, it narrows to a mean 
of about five hundred yards, and continues 
this width with slight variation until the 
Karuma Falls, in N. Lat. 2°15’. From that 
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point the river is a series of frightful 
rapids and falls until it reaches the north- 
ernend of the Albert N’yanza. No person 
who has seen Speke’s “ Victoria Nile” can 
hesitate in accepting the Victoria N’yanza 
as a mighty source. 

On the Ist of January, 1871, we find 
Livingstone still detained at Bambarré. 
His accounts of the natives among whom 
he had been residing for nearly a year do 
not raise the “ man and the brother” to 
that pitch of excellence which is claimed 
for him by optimists. He writes (page 
95, vol. ii.) —‘“ The Manyuema are the 
most bloody, callous savages I know. One 
puts a scarlet feather from a parrot’s tail 
on the ground, and challenges those near 
to stick it in the hair; he who does so 
must kill a man or woman!” 

«‘ Another custom is, that none dare 
wear the skin of the musk-cat, Ngawa, 
unless he has murdered somebody: guns 
alone prevent them from killing us all, 
and for no reason either.” 

Towards the end of January the cholera, 
having spread from Zanzibar, attacked these 
charming people, and Livingstone writes 
—‘ How many Manyuema died we do not 
know; the survivors became afraid of eat- 
ing the dead.” 

On the 20th of March, 1871, Living- 
stone writes these few words only in his 
diary—“ I am heartsore and sick of 
human blood.” 

No position can be more pitiable than 
that of our unfortunate countryman. He 
whohad been a missionary, but who was now 
an explorer and a British Consul, had still 
the warm philanthropic feelings of his 
original calling combined with the judicial 
character of his official position, but he 
was a Daniel in the lion’s den. He was 
utterly without power or control. His 
own few followers did what they chose ; 
the Arabs plundered and enslaved, scorn- 
ing alike his advice or interference ; the 
natives were, if possible, worse than the 
slave-hunters ; and in this hell the great 
man Livingstone is forced to pass a mise- 
rable existence without a hope of re- 
lease. 

At the same time that we condemn the 
slave-traders, it must be acknowledged 
that the brutal Manyuema deserve no 
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better fate than that of slavery; it ap- 
pears impossible to transact legitimate 
business with such savage people. Here 
is | Livingstone’s testimony :— 24th of 
April, 1871.—Old feuds lead the Man- 
yuema to entrap the traders to fight; 
they invite them to go to trade, and tell 
them that at such a village plenty of ivory 
lies ; then, when the trader goes with his 
people, word is sent that he is coming to 
fight, and he is met by enemies who com- 
pel him to defend himself by their on- 
slaught. We were nearly entrapped in 
this way by a chief pretending to guide us 
through the country near Basitangé ; he 
would have landed us in a fight, but we 
detected his drift, changed our course so 
as to mislead any messengers he might 
have sent, and dismissed him with some 
sharp words,” 

How is it possible to improve such 
people, or to establish commercial rela- 
tions with a tribe so hopelessly barbarous ? 
At page 127 we find :—“ A stranger in 
the market had ten human under-jaw- 
bones hung by a string over his shoulder ; 
on inquiry, he professed to have killed and 
eaten the owners, and showed with his 
knife how he cut up his victims. When I 
expressed disgust, he and others laughed,” 

No one would dream of accusing Liv- 
ingstone of exaggeration, and the great 
value of his journals consists in the abso- 
lute certainty of their integrity ; but the 
whole story of seven years’ travel is a 
repetition of barbarity such as should dis- 
pel for ever the idea that the African race 
is naturally docile and ready to welcome 
the pioneers of civilization. 

Notwithstanding the savage customs of 
the Manyuema (who killed and ate one of 
Livingstone’s boys), they hold public 
markets, at which Livingstone finds ex- 
posed for sale “earthen pots, cassava, 
grass cloth, fishes, and fowls.” Having 
at length reached the great Lualaba river, 
in company with the Arabs, he finds it at 
a considerably lower level than the Tan- 
ganyika Lake. An Arab party under 
their leader, Hassani, starts to explore the 
new river Lualaba, in hopes of discover- 
ing a rich ivory country. Livingstone is 
now left in company with other Arabs, 
almost alone, as his followers have all 
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deserted him, with the exception of his 
few Nassick boys. 

Several rival parties of Arab traders 
had followed upon the new path taken by 
Livingstone’s companions, trusting to 
share in the profits of the newly-dis- 
covered country. The result of compe- 
tition quickly showed a jealousy among 
the Arabs, one of whose parties vented 
their rage upon the natives with whom 
Livingstone was residing. This is the 
most horrible incident of his long journey. 
Without the slightest cause or provocation, 
the Arabs deliberately open fire upon the 
crowds of unfortunate women assembled in 
the market-place. A wholesale massacre 
takes place ; the helpless creatures are 
driven into the river and drowned, or but- 
chered upon the shore, until between three 
and four hundred have been killed before 
Livingstone’s eyes. 

He writes—“‘I proposed to Dugumbé 
to catch the murderers, and hang them 
up in the market-place as our protest 
against the bloody deeds, before the 
Manyuema.” This was impossible, and 
we now find Livingstone driven desperate, 
and determined at all risks to separate 
himself from the forced companionship 
of the bloodthirsty Arabs, and to return 
to Ujiji, there to wait until he could ob- 
tain fresh men and supplies from distant 
Zanzibar. He writes—“I tried to go 
down Lualaba, then up it, and west, but 
with blood-hounds it is out of the ques- 
tion. I see nothing for it but to go back 
to Ujiji for other men, though it will 
throw me out of the chance of discovering 
the fourth great lake in the Lualaba line 
of drainage, and other things of great 
value.” 

He marches towards Ujiji, and is at- 
tacked by the natives in ambuscade within 
a forest. Here he narrowly escapes from 
two spears, and loses two of his followers, 
killed, together with all his remaining 
merchandise. He again falls sick, and 
moves forward with difficulty, and in great 
dejection of spirits. On the 20th of 
September, 1871, he fortunately meets 
an Arab company of 200 guns, under 
the command of Nassur Masudi. These 
Arabs received him kindly, and gave him 
food, which he sorely needed ; they were 
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returning to Ujiji from a successful jour- 
ney, and poor Livingstone, although re- 
joiced to find protectors for his little party, 
exclaims, in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment—* All the traders were returning 
successful. I alone had failed, and expe- 
rienced worry, thwarting, baffling, when 
almost in sight of the end towards which 
I strained.” 

On the 23rd of October, Livingstone, 
full of hope, arrives at Ujiji, where he had 
a supply of stores, He quickly discovers 
that they have been all stolen! Plunged 
once more into anguish, he writes—‘“ I 
felt in my destitution as if I were the man 
who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves,” 

In this extremity, it is necessary to 
quote at some length from his journal. 
The 28th of October, 1871, found Living- 
stone at zero. He writes—‘ But when 
my spirits were at their lowest ebb, the 
good Samaritan was close at hand, for one 
morning Susi came running at the top of 
his speed, and gasped out, ‘An Eng- 
lishman! I see him!’ And off he 
darted to meet him. The American flag 
at the head of a caravan told of the na- 
tionality of the stranger. Bales of goods, 
baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking pots, 
tents, &c., made one think, ‘ This must 
be a luxurious traveller, and not one at his 
wits’ end like me.’ It was Henry More- 
land Stanley, the travelling correspondent 
of the New York Herald, sent by James 
Gordon Bennett, junior, at an expense of 
more than 4,000/., to obtain accurate in- 
formation about Dr. Livingstone if living, 
and, if dead, to bring home my bones.” 


« .... Iam not of a demonstrative 
turn; as cold, indeed, as we islanders are 
reputed to be, but this disinterested kind- 
ness of Mr, Bennett, so nobly carried into 
effect by Mr. Stanley, was simply over- 
whelming. I really do feel extremely grate- 
ful, and, at the same time, I am a little 
ashamed at not being more worthy of the 
generosity. Mr. Stanley has done his part 
with untiring energy—good judgment in 
the teeth of very serious obstacles.” 

Not only Englishmen, but the whole 
civilized world, must be grateful to Mr. 
Bennett and to his energetic representa- 
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tive, Mr. Stanley, for this charitable ex- 
To Mr. Stanley the highest 


and thus supporting Livingstone, must be 
deeply appreciated by all African ex- 
plorers, who know the difficulties that 
he overcame far better than the applaud- 
ing public. 

Livingstone was now well furnished with 
supplies through the generosity of Mr. 
Bennett. He improves in health from 
the exhilarating effects of good food aad 
civilized companionship; he is no longer 
a speck of civilization in the dark mass 
of savagedom, but he has a friend in a 
land where true friendship appears to be 
unknown. ‘The reaction at once recalls 
his natural spirit. An expedition is 
organized by boat to the northern extre- 
mity of Tanganyika Lake. 

Accompanied by Stanley, he visits the 
extreme corner, and finds the River Lusizé 
an affluent instead of an effluent. 

This was simply a confirmation of Cap- 
tain Burton’s report, in his “ Lake Re- 
gions of Central Africa,” when he and 
Speke first visited the Tanganyika. 

This seems to prove that there is no 
connection between the Albert N’yanza 
and the Tanganyika, although Livingstone 
had always heard that they were one 
water ; and it appears to upset the asser- 
tions of M’tésé’s envoys and the merchants 
from Karagwé, who gave decided infor- 
mation to the Egyptian expedition that a 
communication actually existed between 
the two lakes—in fact, that they were one 
water. 

Livingstone and Stanley return to 
Ujiji, the latter having suffered severely 
from fever. 

On the 14th of March, 1871, Mr. 


page 159, vol. ii, :— 

“The outlet of the lake is probably 
by the Lingumba River into Lualaba as 
the Luamo, but this as yet must be set 
down as a ‘ theoretical discovery.’ ” 
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This is extremely puzzling, as it would 
be natural to suppose that if Living- 
stone entertained this idea on the 29th of 
November, when he was actually exploring 
the Tanganyika in canoes, accompanied 
by his friend Stanley, and fully supplied 
with stores, he would have directed his 
course to the Léngumba River, and have 
at once proved to the satisfaction of him- 
self and of Stanley whether the ‘‘ theoreti- 
cal discovery ” was simply theory or fact. 
It is quite incomprehensible why this was 
neglected, and why, after Stanley’s de- 
parture homewards, Livingstone should 
have started for the fabulous fountains of 
Herodotus, instead of working out the im- 
portant idea noted in his diary on the 
29th of November, that “the outlet of 
the lake is probably by the Longumba 
River into Lualaba as the Luamo.” This 
would have been the most important geo- 
graphical discovery of his long and weari- 
some expedition—one that would have 
settled a vexed question, and would have 
fully repaid him for the many years of 
dangers, privations, and fearful difficulties 
that he had so patiently undergone, 

It appears as though his mind was 
attracted by the native reports of certain 
fountains or springs, and he had become 
so completely possessed by this one idea 
that he preferred it to all other researches. 
Although he had throughout his long life 
of wandering and exploration been accus- 
tomed to the utter fallacy of native reports 
on geographical questions, he seems to 
have thrown over this invaluable expe- 
rience, and to have become simply infatu- 
ated in following this ‘gnis fatuus—* the 
fountains of Herodotus!” At page 179 
vol. ii. he writes :— I pray the good Lord 
of all to favour me so as to allow me to 
discover the ancient fountains of Hero- 
dotus.” 

From the date of Mr. Stanley’s depar- 
ture till the 15th of August, Livingstone 


Zanzibar, During this 
wearying delay he occupies himself in 
various ways, and notes down many 
original ideas in his diary, Among 
others the following extract deserves re- 
mark, as it emanates from so high an 
authority as Livingstone. Alluding to 
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future plans for Missionary enterprise, he 
writes (page 210):—“ Educated free 
blacks from a distance are to be avoided : 
they are expensive, and are too much of 
gentlemen for your work.” 

This is a serious warning, and must 
cause the reflection that if the black when 
freed and educated is useless, and “ too 
much of a gentleman” to perform his 
part as Missionary to his ignorant brethren 
in Africa, from whence he himself was 
liberated, he must be decidedly useless in 
any other position. It would be natural 
to suppose that a native black who had 
received the advantages of education in a 
civilized country would, beyond all others, 
be adapted to impart the same benefits to 
those of his own race. Upon such a 
question Livingstone is the highest autho- 
rity, and his unfavourable opinion throws 
a dark shade upon the prospects of native 
improvement. 

In the middle of August Livingstone 
is encouraged by a change in his affairs, 
which must be described in the words of 
Mr. Waller, the editor :— 

“ At last this trying suspense was put 
an end to by the arrival of a troop of fifty- 
seven men and boys, made up of porters 
hired by Mr. Stanley on the coast, and 
some more Nassick pupils sent from Bom- 
bay to join Lieutenant Dawson. We find 
the names of John and Jacob Wainwright 
amongst the latter on Mr. Stanley’s 
list.” 

1872. On the 23rd of August Living- 
stone starts, the object of this new expe- 
dition being the “ fountains of Herodotus.” 

He marches until the 8th of January, 
1873, through a beautiful country, abound- 
ing with large game, along the eastern 
borders of the lake Tanganyika. There 
is no important incident during the 
journey, but Livingstone is always suffer- 
ing, more or less, from a chronic com- 
plaint. Although he is weak from ill 
health, it is delightful to notice the fire 
that sometimes flashes within him. He 
writes—“ The pugnacious spirit is one 
of the necessities of life. When people 
have little or none of it, they are subjected 
to indignity and loss. My own men walk 
into houses where we pass the nights 
without asking any leave, and steal cassava 
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without shame. I have to threaten and 
thrash to keep them honest, while if we 
are at a village where the natives are a 
little pugnacious, they are as meck as 
sucking doves. The peace plan involves 
indignity and wrong. I give presents to 
the headmen, and to some extent heal 
their hurt sensibilities,” 

This paragraph is a valuable hint to 
African travellers ; a combination of force 
and liberality, which ensures justice to all 
parties, is the only rule that will carry the 
explorer forward—but he must possess the 
force. 

When the Bangweolo Lake was ap- 
proached, the character of the country at 
once changed, and Livingstone descended 
into a chaos of swamps intersected by 
innumerable streams. The party were 
rarely upon dry land throughout the 
marching hours, but the advance was 
made slowly, and with extreme difficulty, 
by wading. Added to the misery of the 
journey was heavy rain, alternating with 
thick mists. Livingstone’s complaint was 
chronic dysentery, and it may well be 
imagined that in his weak state there was 
the greatest danger of an access of the 
disease, 

On the 21st of April, 1873, he writes— 
“Tried to ride, but was forced to lie 
down, and they carried me back to vil. 
exhausted.” 

On the 27th of April he writes— 
“Knocked up quite, and remain—recover 
—sent to buy milch goats. We are on 
the banks of the Molilamo.” 

The editor adds beneath this extract— 
“They are the last words that David 
Livingstone wrote.” 

On the 1st of May he died. 

In referring to his journal of the 25th 
of June, 1868, the following words are 
extracted :— 

“This is the sort of grave I should 
prefer : to lie in the still, still forest, and 
no hand ever disturb my bones. The 
graves at home always seemed to me to 
be miserable, especially those in the cold 
damp clay, and without elbow room; but 
I have nothing to do but wait till He who 
is over all decides where I have to lay me 
down and die, 
on Sheepanga brae.” 


Poor Mary [his wife] lies . 
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The modest wish for quiet and humble 
repose thus uttered by this great man was 
never to be fulfilled. The devoted wife 
still lies in the soil of Africa, but Living- 
stone rests in Westminster Abbey. 

In closing the journals after reading his 
last unfinished eutry, the painful impres- 
sion is felt that we have just parted for 
ever with a loved and respected friend, 
and it seems hard to believe that Living- 
stone, whose name has been a household 
word for so many years, is actually gone 
from among us. Having carefully read 
every word of his long diary, we feel that 
we have been his companion throughout 
his seven years of difficulty ; we have shared 
his emotions, bis troubles, disappointments, 
and the short joys that so seldom came, 
until we almost see him die. Closing the 
book in sorrow, it becomes impossible to 
criticize now that he is dead. His geo- 
graphical opinions may or may not be 
accepted upon all points, but there can be 
only one opinion concerning the man : he 
was the greatest of all explorers of this 
century ; he was one of a noble army of 
martyrs who have devoted their lives to the 
holy cause of freedom ; and he has laid 
down his life as a sacrifice upon a wild 
and unknown path, upon which he hes 
printed the first footsteps of civilization. 

Livingstone has given the grand im- 
pulse to African exploration; it was he 
who first directed public attention to the 
miseries and horrors of the East African 
slave trade, which he has persistently ex- 
posed throughout his life. Had he lived 
for another ten years he would have wit- 
nessed some fruits as the result of his 
example. 

That vast continent must cease to be a 
mystery, and the slave trade can only ex- 
pire when the country shall become known, 
and governments shall be firmly estab- 
lished over tribes that, if left to themselves, 
will simply revel in brutality. 

The axe is hard at work. A goodly 
portion of Southern Africa has been lop- 
ped off and annexed to the British govern- 
ment. The Gold Coast on the west, and 
Natal upon the east, are points of depar- 
ture that must eventually lead to exten- 
sion. The French hold Algeria, and 
Egypt will form a vast African empire by 
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the annexation of the entire Nile basin. 
Darfur has already been added to the 
recent conquests of the Khedive; that 
country was the nucleus of the Central 
African slave trade, and the barrier through 
which no explorer was allowed to pass. 
The conquest of Darfur must be followed 
by that of Wadai and Bornu, which will 
at once open the road to the very heart of 
Africa. 

Oriental governments may not be im- 
maculate, but they are far superior to that 
of petty negro chiefs, whose only aim in 
life is to war against and enslave their 
neighbours. The Sultan of Zanzibar is 
too weak to follow the example of the 
Khedive of Egypt, and annex the country 
south of the equator to the territory of 
Uganda (M’tésé), but should an arrange- 
ment be made with a greater power, he 
might with assistance effect this object, 
and become responsible to his supporter 
for the good government of his territory 
and the total suppression of the slave trade. 

By such means only can legitimate com- 
merce be established and the slave trade 
be totally suppressed. It is simply neces- 
sary to read with attention the journals of 
the lamented Livingstone to be convinced 
of the utter impossibility of improving the 
savage tribes of Central Africa by other 
means than the strong hand of a paternal 
government. Humanitarians of a fanati- 
cal school, who are not true philanthro- 
pists, may object to the blood that must 
of necessity be shed in a war of annexa- 
tion ; that blood is but as a drop in the 
ocean to the torrents that annually flow in 


the internecine wars that accompany the 
slave trade of Central Africa. By annexa- 
tion those torrents must cease, and when 
the government is established there will be 
a foundation for future progress ; but with- 
out that government it is idle to preach 
against the slave trade, or to hope for per- 
manent improvement. 

Livingstone is now followed by a young 
officer of the navy, Lieutenant Cameron, 
who is exerting his best energies on the 
path of his precursor. Already we have 
information of his discovery of a great out- 
let of the Tanganyika ; and his youth and 
strength directed to the object for which 
the veteran traveller sacrificed his life 
will, we trust, terminate in a success that, 
had Livingstone lived, would have rewarded 
him for the difficulties which he, as the 
first pioneer, had the honour but the mis- 
fortune to encounter. 


In concluding this review, which has 
been a task of mingled pleasure and regret, 
I can only thank Mr. Horace Waller for 
the able manner in which he, as the friend 
of Livingstone, has performed the great 
labour of love in editing and publishing 
the last journals of our great explorer; 
and I feel sure that all African travellers 
will unite in the admission, that whatever 
their individual energies may have accom- 
plished in the arduous task of African 
research, they are only as the sheep com- 
pared to the shepherd in comparison with 
the great chief whose loss they still lament. 


Sam. W. Baker. 
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CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


CHAPTER XXX." 

“TI wonper whether Ugolino’s famine- 
tower had any windows in it,” Ellen 
observed to Connor one morning, some 
months after these events, as they 
stood at the open door of the house at 
Eagle’s Edge, once more watching Pel- 
ham’s progress down the road on his 
daily ride. 

“It was a very poor invention for a 
place of torture if it had not,” Connor 
answered quickly. “Lord Clarendon 
and the English Government know 
much better how to build up a famine- 
tower for the nation of Ugolinos they 
are starving; to be walled in away 
from food, and famish, was just no- 
thing ; the real torture is, to stand 
out in the open, and see fields waving 
with corn, and cattle on all the hills, 
and to die in face of them, divided 
from them by invisible law-walls skil- 
fully built up, which let sight and sound 
and smell through.” 

“T was thinking of windows with a 
more distant outlook,” Ellen went on 
rather wearily, for during the two days 
that Connor had been home from Dublin 
she had discovered that listening to 
political harangues from him, whether 
she assented to or disagreed from the 
opinions he enunciated, equally fretted 
the sore wounds in her heart. “I wish, 
dear Connor,” she said, “that you 
would not always force me to turn my 
thoughts towards blaming other people, 
and longing for fierce remedies. You 
mesmerise me, while you talk, into feel- 
ing with you, and it is very terrible. 
I think the misery would be easier to 
bear if we laid some of the blame of 
it on ourselves, or called it, as the poor 
patient victims do, while they die under 
it, ‘the hand of God.’” 

“Some one said something like that 


to D’Arcy one day. I wonder what 
you would have thought if you had 
seen how angry he was. He called it 
blasphemy—speaking ill of God’s name 
—attributing to Him unrighteousness 
and wrong.” 

“T know there is unrighteousness 
and wrong-doing of men.mixed up with 
the calamity, and that it need not have 
been so hopeless if it had been rightly 
met ; but still I think the dying people 
see the furthest when they call it the 
hand of God, and feel no bitterness in 
lying under it. It is that to each one 
of them—the hand opening the way 
of escape from their fever beds—or if 
they are not to die bringing other good 
to them, if we could only see it.” 

“So long as such a doctrine does not 
induce people to sit still and be content 
to be crushed, I have no objection to it. 
After all, it is only what D’Arcy him- 
self says sometimes. He thinks that 
the stress of this misery, the horror 
bred by these last cruelties, which have 
left half the nation to perish through 
neglect and misgovernment, will draw 
our people together, and make us reso- 
lute in claiming the management of our 
own land for ourselves at least. ‘Then,’ 
he says, ‘ these three millions who have 
died already in the famine will, in after 
days, be as certainly counted martyrs 
for the country as those others who 
have got to die yet in the battle-field 
for our independence, before it is won.’ 
Looking at events in that light, I can 
see how good may come even out of 
the famine.” 

“ But that is not my view—quite the 
contrary. I understand why King David 
chose the pestilence, of the three evils 
offered to him, rather than that his army 


‘ should flee before the enemy. I think 


with him, that anything is better than 
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falling into the hands of man. Your 
hope is my terriblest fear, Connor, 
dear.” 

“Ah! you are getting corrupted. It 
is the abominable journal that comes 
to you from England, with blue marks 
along the pages, to draw your attention 
to essays on Irish questions, full of 
counsels of cowardice and baseness, that 
is turning your sympathies the wrong 
way. You should stick to reading the 
Nation, and then you'd know the truth.” 

“T have not had an English paper 
with blue marks since the one I sent 
on to you to Dublin three weeks ago: 
the sender has forgotten me, or left off 
writing essays on Irish questions. The 
paper I received this morning came 
from Pelham Court, and the scored 
column contained an account of a pub- 
lic meeting at Fakenham, with Uncle 
Charles in the chair, whence a petition 
was sent up to Parliament for the re- 
peal of the Maynooth Grant, as the most 
likely remedy for the Irish famine.” 

“Eh! kick the lion in the face, now 
that he is supposed to be dying, hard 
enough, and perhaps he will awake. 
I hope you mean to send the paper 
back with comments. Let me write 
them between the lines.” 

“No, no; there was a letter posted at 
the same time as the newspaper, with 
twenty pounds in it for my starving 
people. I can’t send that back or insult 
the givers, Connor. Marmaduke has 
been sending me money all through the 
summer, ever since people in England 
began to realize what it was that was 
happening here. I do believe he must 
have done without some few comforts 
himself to help us—kid gloves, perhaps, 
or scent, or some luxury from one of 
his five meals a day.” 

“ That is a great deal for an English 
Guardsman to sacrifice for Irish savages, 
whom he rather hopes to have a chance 
of knocking on the head some day soon ; 
but don’t believe in the disinterested- 
ness of his conduct, Eileen bawn. By 
and by he'll come to you and say, 
‘Look here, to please you I saved a 
hundred Irish paupers from dying of 
starvation, whom in my conscience I 


think had better have died, and now I 
expect you to pay me by giving me 
yourself for life. One hundred for one 
is generous measure.’ He may not put 
it in those words—he would not know 
how to express himself so well—but 
you'll find that is about the gist of the 
matter with him.” 

“ No, I shall not—he understands me 
better; and, as far as he knows how, he 
has been generous. I can’t be as bitter 
as you are, Con, for I know that there 
is real generosity and real help given to 
us, though it does not all reach those 
who want it most.” 

“Ts it these generous acts that make 
the windows of your famine-tower, 
then ?” 

“I was not thinking of them when I 
spoke ; I was imagining ourselves living 
in a great famine-tower, as indeed we 
are, seeing the dying faces in it, and 
hearing the groans that fill it all day, 
and every now and then being obliged 
to climb up into a turret and look 
through a window, out on to a world 
where people are eating and drinking, 
and gossiping, and dancing, and where 
our famine-tower is only one little dark 
spot on their distant horizon, that they 
can see when they try to look at it, but 
generally forget. The turret windows 
from which I am obliged to look out 
on such a world are letters like those 
that came for me this morning.” 

“‘ Ah, I was intending to tell you I 
expected my share of one of them, 
unless I am mistaken in the hand- 
writing.” 

“ You had better let me come to that 
one by degrees, for I doubt whether its 
contents will put you into a good 
humour for hearing the others.” 

“T am‘in no violent hurry. You 
had three letters this morning, had you 
not ?” 

“One was only from Cynthea 
O’Roone to ask me to send her an 
embroidery pattern I promised her long 
ago. The O’Roones are living near 
Westport now, and Cynthea says she 
and her sisters can never leave their 
own garden because of the state of the 
country, and that they generally sit at 
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breakfast with their blinds down, not 
to see on the doorstep the dead bodies 
of the people who have crawled there 
in the night to die.” 

“So they want embroidery patterns 
to amuse them in the house? I wonder 
they don’t go to Dublin or England to 
be further off.” 

“Their father has got one of the 
government relief appointments.” 

“Just the man for it. How I wish 
Pelham had not put himself into the 
category of intercepters of public 
bounty. I would rather starve.” 

“My dear, if Pelham did not work 
for us, and the Thornleys pay us rent 
for a house they don’t care now to live 
in, we should all have starved long 
before this. Pelham does the work as 
well as such work can be done.” 

“ And you don’t shut yourself up and 
work worsted like Cynthea O’Roone. 
After all, I don’t know what else she 
could do. Dublinis full of such people 
shutting themselves up, in one fashion 
or another, from the sight of the 
dead bodies. It all comes of the de- 
moralization of the Union. If we werea 
true nation governing ourselves, feeling 
we could help ourselves, one half of us 
would not have to shut ourselves up in 
order not to see the other half die un- 
der the clever management of a foreign 
government, whose chiefs secretly think 
that the land is well rid of us, and that 
the underground roads are the safest to 
banish by. Exiles can come back, but 
not dead men.” 

“T don’t believe it has anything to do 
with governments, People show their 
true characters in times like these, and 
we have plenty of the nobler sort. Did 
you hear, by the way, that Father Peter 
is dead? Biddy O’Rea brought the 
news this morning. He gave away the 
last morsel of food he had in the house 
yesterday evening, and then lay down 
on his bed too tired to go to the public 
stores for more, and having no one to 
send, for his servant died last week of 
fever. When they came to him this 
morning he was dying—of a broken 
heart, he told them, that he could do no 
more for his people.” . 





“ That’s what I complain of—that the 
best of us are dying of broken hearts 
instead of drawing together and finding 
something better to do. If the clergy 
were heart and soul with us against the 
Union ; if they were more Irish than 
anything else Z 

“They have got to be more Christian 
than anything else, and how can they 
counsel such bloodshed as must come 
before the revolution you are dreaming 
of can be brought about? I did not 
mean to excite you to so much anger, 
Connor dear, by making you look through 
one of my windows into Cynthea 
O’ Roone’s miserable little worsted-work- 
ing world. My other windows at least 
look out towards fresh air and sunshine, 
and real mirth and forgetfulness.” 

“English letters, of course.” 

“ Yes ; I have been hesitating whether 
to keep them to myself or not, and I 
have decided on trying their effect on 
you first, knowing you have a power of 
getting out of mortifications that Pel- 
ham lacks.” 

“ Hum, I suppose she has written to 
tell you she is engaged. I suspected 
something of the kind when I saw the 
thick letter. What fool has she taken 
up with? One of the Pelham Court 
fools, I'll engage. Joy go with them. 
I’ve other things than love-making to 
occupy me this year.” 

“T am glad you can take it so. I 
am afraid it will go much harder with 
Pelham ; but, Connor, your imagination 
has jumped too far. It does not amount 
to an announcement of an engagement. 
I have only hints, and the most signi- 
ficant don’t come from Lesbia herself, 
but from the gentleman’s family. It 
seems to be Marmaduke; so you see 
his charity at least is genuine, not a 
bribe, as you supposed, You must 
acquit him there.” 

“Marmaduke ! Well, I used to think 
he was a mule, obstinate enough to get 
what he wanted; henceforth I write 
him down an ass.” 

“An ass for taking what you were 
dying to get. very little while ago?” 

“T did not begin by being in love 
with Ellen Daly.” 
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“Oh, Con, what a flatterer you are, 
making believe that you value me above 
Lesbia and her great fortune.” 

“Cupid has not a bandage thick 
enough to hide from me how you two 
compare together.” 

“T am glad you are so free of Cupid. 
If Pelham were the same I should say 
it was a very good arrangement. Lesbia 
is kindly welcome to Marmaduke, 
though the Pelham Court people will 
never believe I am not secretly morti- 
fied.” 

“The news comes from Pelham 
Court, then.” 

“Yes, it has been growing in Mary’s 
and Louisa’s letters all the summer, and 
now it is full blown. The Pelhams 
spent the spring in London, and began 
to make much of Lesbia as soon as she 
arrived there. Lady Pelham presented 
her at the last drawing-room. She had 
some difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Thornley to think it necessary, but at 
last he consented, and the letter I had 
from Lesbia on the occasion was a 
window into another world indeed. 
It reached me just when cousin Anne 
was in the worst of the fever. I car- 
ried it about in my pocket for days, 
thinking I would administer it to Pel- 
ham as an anti-love potion, but I never 
had the heart. There is a dreadful 
ache in his face always, now. He is 
different from you, Connor. He feels 
the misery he sees round him horribly, 
but he does not believe in the possibility 
of washing it out in blood. I could 
not give him a side blow just then. 
After all, there was nothing really 
heartless in Lesbia’s being pleased with 
her pearls and her conquests, only it 
was perhaps a bad time to write about 
them to us.” 

“Other conquests besides Marma- 
duke ?” 

“Yes, there was a baronet refused.” 

“T should have thought he would 
have done better than Marmaduke, 
having a title to begin with.” 

“She did not take him, however ; 
and it is possible the Pelhams may be 
deceiving themselves. Lesbia’s letter is 
certainly very full of ‘ your cousin Mar- 
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maduke,’ but there is a sentence at the 
end about Whitecliffe that I cannot 
fancy a new lover greatly liking to 
read.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“On a visit to Pelham Court with 
her brother and sister. Both my letters 
of this morning date from Pelham Court, 
and are full of descriptions of picnics 
and shooting parties. I won’t inflict it 
all on you, but you must hear one sen- 
tence from Mary Pelham’s epistle, it is 
so characteristic—listen. ‘I don’t know, 
dearest Ellen, when we have had such 
a jolly autumn as we are having this 
year. Since our cousins John Thornley 
and Lesbia Maynard came to us, it has 
been quite delightful. Duke said the 
other day it put him in mind of the 
time when you all came from Ireland 
and spent an autumn with us, for we 
are making just the same excursions to 
show the country to Lesbia that we 
made then for your benefit. Lesbia is 
a dear little thing, and we are all im- 
mensely taken with her. I think I told 
you in my last letter how well she and 
Duke get on together ; it is quite a joke, 
in all our little excursions, how those 
two are invariably found side by side, 
and how they forget to look at the land- 
scapes we have come to see, they are so 
absorbed in each other’s conversation. 
I am sure, dear Ellen, that you will not 
feel hurt at my saying that we sisters 
think all the better of her for being 
able to appreciate dear Duke. She never 
complains of being dull in his company 
—indeed, she could not well do so, for 
he is in delightful spirits again now ; 
and we all so enjoy seeing him happy. 
Mamma and I often say to each other 
that the events of this year ought to 
teach us how wrong it is to grieve when 
disappointments come to good people 
like Marmaduke ; one may be always 
sure that something much better than 
what they had wished for is in store 
for them.’ There now, is not that well 
put? Should you have given Mary Pel- 
ham credit for being able to concoct 
such a pointed sentence ?” 

“The nasty little spiteful cat! Iam 
right glad to remember that I never 
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lost an opportunity of aggravating her 
when I was with her. It was time well 
spent.” 

“ All the letter is not as bad as that 
sentence ; there is a good deal of sym- 
pathy squeezed into the crossing, and, 
as I told you, twenty pounds from Uncle 
Charles. It will go a great way in buy- 
ing comforts for the fever-stricken.” 

“ We should not need to be fed by 
charity if we could keep what belongs 
to us—keep our corn and cattle from 
being carried off to England to pay ab- 
sentee rents.” 

“Don’t look at them. As you said 
yourself, we are divided from that food 
by law-walls. I think you had better 
draw down the blinds of your famine- 
tower, and never look from its windows. 
I can’t believe that stealing would be 
less degrading than begging.” 

“Call it seizing by right of the sword ; 
and you are a false O'Flaherty if you 
flinch from it.” 

“T will tell you a thought I do flinch 
from, Connor. It is this, that you and 
I have no right to complain if our 
friends are ‘ piping while we are mourn- 
ing.’ It is our own doing ; we just drove 
those away from us who could best 
have helped us.” 

“You want to whistle old Duke back, 
eh? I believe he’d come, and leave 
Lesbia for Pelham and me to fight for, 
if you were but to lift your little finger.” 

“ No, no. I was not thinking of any- 
thing so personal, but I do often contrast 
in my mind our present solitude with 
the help we had last winter. It is not 
want of money that troubles me most ; 
it is forethought and energy to meet 
emergencies we fail in, and Bride Thorn- 
ley’s brains were worth ten relief com- 
mittees. Pelham and I grieve over the 
mismanagement we see, but single- 
handed we are not strong enough to set 
it right. People round us are dying, as 
Father Peter died this morning, wearied 
out with the sheer difficulty of getting 
help, while all the time help is near. 
I don’t believe his heart would have 
broken if the Thornleys had been at the 
Castle still, and I can’t bear to think 
that we drove them away.” 
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“Say that I drove them away and 
you'll speak truth. You have nothing 
to blame yourself for.” 

“Do you never think that secrets are 
a burden, Con? Have you no compas- 
sion in laying them on me ?” 

“Not an inch. It is the women’s 
part in a rising. Don’t you suppose 
there are always millions of women’s 
hearts burdened before any great out- 
break of patriotism in a prostrate nation 
can arise? You'll be proud of the trust 
one day.” 

“T doubt it. Nothing but harm has 
come of your secrets and mine hitherto. 
Connor, I dread telling Pelham about 
Lesbia, because I know he cannot help 
feeling that but for us she would have 
remained in Ireland, and perhaps never 
fallen in with Duke at all. We seem 
fated to separate Pelham from all he 
cares for.” 

“He had his chance in the winter, 
and has not half so much to complain 
of as I, who really was in great favour 
with that little flirt once upon a time. 
No, I don’t pity him, and I don’t regret 
my own work. Let the consequences 
be what they may, I shall always plume 
myself on my presence of mind in tear- 
ing up those papers that night. You 
must acknowledge yourself that the 
lesson I gave John Thornley was effec- 
tual. There were no sneers or ridicule 
of D’Arcy in his essay on Young Ireland’s 
poetry, when it came out at last. I 
took the Quarterly you sent straight 
to D’Arcy, and we read the review to- 
gether ; and he pronounced it the most 
generous appreciation of our powers 
that a non-sympathiser could possibly 
give. I felt proud that my promptitude 
had borne such fruit.” 

“Did you? but it might have been 
the other way; now I read on and 
on in wonder. I certainly did not 
expect such a generous return to our in- 
sult ; it weighs me down. I don’t know 
how to bear it. He did not even with- 
draw his favourable opinion of your 
poems. He expressed it more fully and 
respectfully than he had done in his 
first essay ; and the warning words at 
the end, where the reviewer entreats 
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the gifted young men whose writings 
he has been analyzing, not to throw 
away their lives—I thought they seemed 
to come from his heart—as if a brother 
had written them to brothers.” 

“ Ah, he looks a little further ahead 
than most people, that’s all. He sees 
there’s danger in us, and acts on Dan 
O’Connell’s maxim—that a spoonful of 
treacle draws more flies than a barrel of 
vinegar. I daresay they make a great 
deal of John Thornley now at Pelham 
Court. He is getting a great reputation 
as a writer, and it must be a new sen- 
sation to the Pelhams to count a literary 
lion among their kindred.” 

“He was always a favourite with 
Uncle Charles. He took his sisters 
down to Norfolk, but I don’t gather 
from Lesbia’s letter that he is staying 
there still. Would you like to read her 
letter while I go in to mamma?” 

“ No, thank you ; I’m in no need of 
an anti-love potion from the future Mrs. 
Marmaduke—keep it for Pelham.” 

Ellen left Connor with his arms folded 
across the top of the gate, to smoke 
his cigar, and stare across the bog into 
the dancing heat mist of the glowing 
August day, while she returned to the 
house. There was a great deal for her 
to do there, but her mother was no 
longer the anxious charge she had 
been during the past winter and early 
spring. Mrs. Daly belonged to that 
class of sufferers—“ eaters of their own 
hearts”—on whom a great and general 
calamity acts as a sort of tonic, 
strengthening them and even giving 
them a fresh hold on life, by drawing 
them out of themselves, and making 
them conscious of greater powers of use- 
fulness than they had credited them- 
selves with previously, While the whole 
air was full of evil tidings, and news 
of sickness and death came with every 
hour, Mrs. Daly had left off listening 
exclusively for an anticipated note of 
woe to herself. She could let Pelham 
go forth now into more real danger 
than had ever been around him before 
without counting the minutes till his 
return. She said to herself that she 
had given him up, and that act of sur- 


render of the object of her idolatry had 
opened her heart towards her other 
children. A few weeks ago Ellen would 
have dreaded the effect on her mother 
of such letters as had arrived that morn- 
ing : now she could count on her feeling 
no more than a reasonable disappoint- 
ment at news that removed a possible 
chance of prosperity from Pelham’s 
horizon, 

Mrs. Daly had had the first perusal 
of Mary Pelham’s letter, and had been 
pondering over its contents during her 
task of weighing out pounds of rice 
for distribution, and Ellen guessed 
where her thoughts had been by the 
flush on her cheek, and the unusual 
sparkle of indignation in her eyes. 
She was angry at what she looked upon 
as a slight to her children, but she was 
not utterly overwhelmed, as would have 
been the case formerly. 

“Dear mamma, I have left you too 
long to this weary work. You are tired,” 
Ellen said. 

“No, I am glad to spare you, and 
for you to be out of doors talking to 
Connor. What does he say to the 
Pelham Court news ?” 

Ellen smiled. ‘“ Weil, do you know, 
I am afraid I now believe, as I never 
did before, in there being a grain of 
reality in his love for Lesbia. He pro- 
tests that he does not care, and is braving 
it out. If he had lamented and been 
sentimental, I should not have minded. 
I should have known his sorrow was 
not sincere.” 

“Poor Connor! You think he is 
disappointed then, Ellen? I must have 
been very blind that time at White- 
cliffe never to have suspected in the 
least that both my sons were falling in 
love with a girl whose name I scarcely 
took the trouble to learn. When I 
look back to what she was then, and 
what I then felt about her, I find it hard 
to realize that she has had the happiness 
of all my children in her keeping.” 

“Only for a time. This morning's 
news takes her and all the Thorn- 
leys quite out of our lives—don’t you 
think so? They will never return 
to Ireland after Lesbia has married 
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Marmaduke Pelham—Uncle Charles 
would not allow it. They will settle 
at Abbot’s Thornley, and the Castle will 
have to be let or sold to some one else.” 

“Who would dream of buying or 
renting it, Ellen?” 

“Then, mamma, we will all go back 
and starve there; we will make it a 
real Ugolino tower.” 

“Ellen, I can’t smile at such a 
ghastly joke. You must not be sur- 
prised that this morning’s news is a 
blow to me; it kills some of my dearest 
hopes. I daresay you don’t give me 
credit for caring, and thinking, and 
planning for you all as much as I do; 
but, Ellen, I have cherished for years in 
my heart one dream for your future, and 
till this morning I always thought it 
would be realized in the end. The 
hope arose as long ago as our first visit 
to Pelham Court on leaving Ireland, 
when I observed the notice Duke took 
of you, and thought I saw that you 
tried to please him.” 

“My fault, my fault,” said Ellen, 
kneeling down by her mother’s side, 
and hiding her face on her shoulder. 
“Mother dear, shall I tell you how it 
was '—it was your heart, not his, I was 
trying to win. I wanted to make you 
think well of me, and I fancied that if 
sensible, solid Duke Pelham fell in love 
with me, it would be as good as a certi- 
ficate of merit, and would make you 
believe that your ‘feckless, wild, Irish 
colleen was worth something after all.” 

Mrs. Daly did not answer imme- 
diately ; she was trying to understand 
how it could have come about that, 
loving her child as she did, she should 
yet have driven her to such a strange 
expedient for making herself valued. 
A sense of her own incapacity to deal 
with this impulsive, love-craving nature 
made her exclaim at last, almost pas- 
sionately— 

“ Ellen, how I wish I had been right, 
and that you could have loved and 
married your cousin Marmaduke; it 
would have been such a safe, sheltered, 
honourable lot for you. How is such 
a one as you to struggle with the 
world? What can you do?” 


“Something better than live in a 
grand house, and all the time secretly 
look down on my husband,” said Ellen, 
raising her head. “Mamma, it would 
not have been a safe or honourable lot ; 
it would have been death to me to have 
lived in closest relationship with a person 
whom at every moment I was despising 
a little.” 

“But Ellen, how could you despise 
Marmaduke, a_ sensible, honourable 
English gentleman, whom ‘everybody 
looks up to?” 

“ But I should not have been one of 
the ‘everybody,’ if I had been his 
wife. I should have despised him for 
not being able to feel and see what I can 
feel and see ; for having such asmall, dull, 
colourless soul in the great, strong, cul- 
tivated body his friends admire so much. 
I know it would have been mean in me, 
almost as mean as if he were to despise 
me for not being able to walk ten miles 
in an hour; but if I had put myself 
into the temptation of being his wife, 
I am afraid I should have felt so.” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Daly answered slowly, 
“vou are right ; there is temptation to 
mutual contempt when two people 
closely bound together are so unlike 
that they cannot appreciate each other's 
best qualities, but are always requiring, 
each of the other, something that can- 
not be given. Even when there is true 
love to begin with, the constant criti- 
cism (if it is only about trifles) builds 
up a wall of division that only death 
throws down. I am glad you will 
never be Marmaduke’s wife.” 

“And since I disappointed him, I 
should like to be glad that he has got 
Lesbia.” 

“T can only think of Pelham’s dis- 
appointment.” 

“T think of Pelham too; but, mamma, 
had you not rather have him as he is 
to-day, than as he would have been if 
he had given up his honest pride, 
and courted and won Lesbia as you and 
I think he might have done last spring ? 
He would never have been anything all 
his life but a dependent on the Thorn- 
leys if he had done that. Now he 
has been thrown on his own resources, 
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and shown through this dark time the 
courage and power there is in him, and 
he has won respect from all the neigh- 
bourhood that can never be withdrawn 
again. The poor people who used to 
be prejudiced against him say that he 
is a true Daly now.” 

“Perhaps I don’t value that praise 
as much as you do, Ellen. The pros- 
pect of there never being anything for 
Pelham but a life of struggle and 
scramble down here is a hard one for 
me to reconcile myself to.” 

“T wish there was nothing worse 
before us, mother. I wish our horizon 
was clear towards a life of work any- 
where, with only everyday anxieties 
and privations to meet.” 

“Don’t let me teach you to fear, 
Ellen ; it has been the bane of my life— 
so great atorment that Isometimes think 
I suffer least at the moments when my 
worst fears are realized. In this dark 
hour let us take the rest of knowing 
that the darkness is here, that we have 
not to look for it.” 

“Or letus look to the dawn. Mamma, 
did you hear the news about Father 
Peter?” 

‘“‘ That he is dead, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, indeed; Biddy O’Rea came 
early this morning to tell us. The 
poor old man was feeling very ill on 
Sunday, it seems. Instead of preaching, 
as he generally does, before mass, he 
came and stood by the altar, and 
said three times over a sentence out of 
the epistle for the day, ‘ The fashion of 
this world passeth away,’ and then he 
sat down and buried his face in one of 
those old cotton pocket-handkerchiefs 
of his, and cried, and all the people in 
the little chapel cried with him ; but 
Biddy assured me there was a power of 
comfort in the tears, for had not Father 
Peter given the best news he could to 
them that found the world such a hard 
place to live in? The misery and the 
suffering, and the dying of it were 
only passing fashions ; and the true life 
was to come. He has gone to find it 
now.” 

“Cousin Anne loses an affectionate 
old friend in him. I hope the news 
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won't throw her back in her recovery. 
Would it not be well for you to go and 
stay with her to-night, and see how 
she is?” 

“Oh, if I might; if I thought you 
would not miss me. Pelham promised 
to be home early, and I would make 
Connor promise not to stir from the 
house in case of your wanting him.” 

“But how would you go to the 
Hollow {—who would drive you ?” 

“T could walk ; the short cut across 
the mountains is not too far for me on 
a calm day like this, and I want to call 
at a cabin on my way. It’s three days 
since any of the Malachy family have 
been here, and I fear they may be in 
great straits for food. The neighbours 
would not go near them I know, even 
if they were in the last extremity.” 

‘And I can’t bear to think of your 
visiting them alone in that solitary 
place among the hills. What could you 
do for them if you found them dying 
of fever?” 

“T should not be far from help. 
I could go on to Father Peter’s house 
in the next valley, which is sure to be 
crowded with visitors to-day. I will 
set out early and get to Good People’s 
Hollow long before sunset.” 

Half-an-hour later, Ellen, with a small 
basket of provisions on her arm, was 
climbing a steep sheep-walk, that, wind- 
ing up the side of a grassy mountain, 
rounded its edge, and sloped in more or 
less precipitous descents to the broad 
valley that divided the green range of 
the Joyce hills from the barren Maam 
Turk mountains. 

The cabin, that was the first object 
of her walk, lay beyond the fertile 
valley, in a stony rayine, carved by a 
long dried-up water-course in one of 
the dark sides of the bare lime-stone 
hills. It was the rudest possible shelter, 
built of loose stones, and so crouched 
amid projections of rock, as to be in- 
visible at a little distance. It was hardly 
better than a den such as a wild animal 
might have sought, but it served the 
purpose of the banned man, hunted 
out of fellowship by his old comrades, 
not so much for his crime as for the 
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consequences supposed to have followed 
upon it. Ellen had sought him out in 
his horrible solitude once or twice 
before during this summer on errands 
of mercy, and she had no fear whatever 
in venturing herself in a place where 
hardly any one else in the neighbour- 
hood would have put their feet. There 
might be sad sights awaiting her there, 
but she was growing accustomed to 
these, and had indeed become so far 
hardened to them, that when she had 
climbed the steepest bit of the path, 
and found it necessary to sit down on a 
stump of dry moss to rest, she could so 
far put anticipation away, as to be able 
to rest her eyes and heart, wearied with 
sad sights, by full enjoyment of the 
beauty and peace round her. 

It wasoneof the bright, warm, still days 
of which they had had so few through 
the summer, that in looking back Ellen 
thought she could count them all on 
her fingers. The fine days had made 
up for their rarity, bowever, she 
thought, by having a peculiar beauty of 
their own such as the fine days of other 
summers had never hitherto attained to. 
It was as if the blue sky and the sun, 
so seldom seen, rained down a tenderer 
love and beauty upon the earth to 
make up for their constant veiling, 
doing their best to show forth the glory 
that ever follows on the trace of tears— 
“the clear shining after rain.” 

Was it the atmosphere, heavy with 
moisture, or the rain-drenched earth, 
spreading its wet bosom to the comfort- 
ing of the sun, that had the largest 
share in producing the magic grada- 
tions of lovely hues that blended near 
view and distant horizon into such a 
wondrous harmony ? From her elevated 
seat, Ellen looked down on a wide-spread 
landscape of valley, mountain, and lake. 
Miniature mountains and valleys an eye 
accustomed to grander scenes might 
have called them, but all borrowed 
majesty of form and endless variety of 
hue from the many-tinted air-veil that 
draped them round, and harmonized the 
whole into a scene of almost unearthly 
loveliness. On the heights were still 
blue tarns held in the hollows of 
emerald hills ; further down lay shim- 


mering sheets of opal-coloured water, 
shadowed by dark rocks. Sparkling 
green valleys ran up between the sides 
of the grey hills, gaining a foothold on 
their slopes here and there, and climb- 
ing up to hang verdant moss-wreaths 
and flame-coloured lichens round the 
wild, rough crags. At rare intervals a 
clump of trees might be discovered 
springing in a sheltered hollow, with a 
farm-house roof, or the white walls of 
a group of cabins, peeping out between 
their boughs. On every side countless 
falls wound their devious ways, bubbling 
slowly and almost silently through rich 
moss, or hurrying with much clatter 
down rocky steeps to their rest in the 
lakes below. Here was another window 
opening out from the famine-tower, 
which Ellen thought it was well to stand 
at, for a few minutes now and then, 
and look through. 

Through—yes, that was the word—it 
was there for her tolook through. But at 
what was she to look? How did the mid- 
day glory on the hills fit in with her 
day’s work? how was it to strengthen 
her for the sights that would meet her 
in the valleys below ? 

As she sat questioning her sad heart, 
another light than the light of the 
August sun seemed all at once to be 
shown to her—a light from a hill in 
a far-off land, gleaming from garments 
made “whiter than fuller could white 
them,” from a face that, from being marred 
with sorrow beyond any man’s, became 
transfigured with glory beyond the glory 
of the sun. Ah, this was the link she- 
wanted. Here she was having a glimpse 
of the transfigured face displayed for a 
moment to give strength and hope; but 
the sorrowful, marred countenance would 
look upon her as divinely, in the suffer- 
ing He had shared and sanctified, in 
the death over which He was victor, 
and which He had made now a trium- 
phant gateway to Himself. 

A little stream that was slowly well- 
ing through the thick moss by her side 
seemed to take up the refrain of her 
thoughts and murmur it in low music: 
“The fashion of this world passeth 
away.” The glory and the beauty of it, 
the sorrow and the dying of it, passing 
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shows through which His face may be 
seen summing up all in victory and 


6. 

It was deep rest to sit on the hill and 
listen to the rivulet’s song, but it must 
not be indulged in too long. From one 
of the little ravines into which Ellen 
looked from her height, came every 
now and then, as the wind brought it, 
the sound of a bell tolling. It was 
being rung in Father Peter’s little 
chapel, among the cluster of low cabins 
clinging to the foot of that green hill 
in the far distance; and Ellen could 
desery little dark spots coming towards 
the village along different mountain and 
valley roads. Some service was going 
on in the chapel to which the country 
people were flocking ; she need not fear 
a too lonely walk to-day. More directly 
below her lay the black hollow between 
the frowning mountain peaks to which 
she was bound. Its upper slope, in 
which was built Malachy’s cabin of 
stones, lay in dark shadow even at mid- 
day, and under a cloudless sky. There 
was no chance that he or any one be- 
longing to him would venture himself 
among the worshippers in the neigh- 
bouring valley. The wretched man 
living there had lost the only other 
friend beside herself who shared the 
secret of his retreat, and who compas- 
sionated the misery of remorse mingled 
with baffled longings for vengeance, 
with which his wild heart had been 
torn for months past. 

The thought of his despair at the 
news of Father Peter’s death, and of 
his probable great need of help, roused 
Ellen at last to take up her basket and 
begin the descent of the hill. There 
was some difficult scrambling among 
slippery, moss-grown crags, and then a 
long, smooth slope of short thymy grass, 
fragrant at every step, where sheep and 
goats were feeding. When she was 
about half-way down this slope, her eye 
fell on a figure approaching along the 
road that wound through the valley 
she was about to cross. At first her 
thoughts were idly occupied in wonder- 
ing whether the black speck were lessen- 
ing or nearing. Was it some one going 
to or returning from Father Peter's 
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wake? Then, as the distance visibly 
lessened, a keener interest was awakened. 
It was not a countryman in a frieze-coat, 
she was now certain. Neither was the 
figure Connor's; it was shorter than 
Connor. It was not Pelham’s walk 
either, yet it was one she recognised. 
Then Ellen stood quite still for a minute, 
and knew that her heart was beating 
more quickly than when she had climbed 
the steepest part of the hill. The con- 
tour of the figure, and even the face, 
was recognizable now. It was John 
Thornley, whom she had not seen since 
their departure from Castle Daly in the 
early summer, when he had taken 
leave of her with an expression of 
pained surprise on his face, which told 
her how much her hasty retreat, and 
refusal to give the explanation Bride 
sought, had lowered her in his estima- 
tion.- She had often said to herself 
since then that she hoped she should 
not see him again till some very dis- 
tant day when their present troubles 
were all but forgotten, and when the 
misunderstanding between them could 
be calmly discussed, and explained 
without effort. ‘There was no help for 
it, however, now; he had recognized 
her, and was hurrying on. They met 
and shook hands at the foot of the hill. 
It was just a commonplace “how do 
you do,” as if they had seen each other 
yesterday, followed by inquiries, on 
John’s side, after the health of the 
other inmates of Eagle’s Edge, and then 
they turned and walked along the road 
together; but Ellen had seen that it 
was no recollection of the painful cir- 
cumstances of their last interview that 
was in John’s face now, but a tremulous, 
overpowering joy at meeting again, 
which yearning eyes and trembling lips 
betrayed, in spite of the carefully-com- 
posed manner that would have denied 
all emotion. A long, awkward silence 
followed. Ellen had nearly reached the 
head of the ravine where Malachy lived 
before she could think of a sentence 
with which to break it. Yet she felt 
she must talk, and find some excuse for 
dismissing her unexpected companion, 
before she could perform her errand. 
“We did not expect to see you here 
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again this year, or at least not so soon,” 
she concluded, vexed with herself to 
perceive that what she had intended for 
a commonplace remark had brought a 
change of countenance, and called up 
the very look of pained reproach she 
had been relieved not to see at first. 

‘“*T came back,” he answered, “* because 
I could not stay away any longer ; but 
I believe it was a letter of Miss O’Fla- 
herty’s that gave the final impulse to 
my movements, and fixed my journey 
for this particular week.” 

“She did not ask you to come back?” 

“ Oh no, the letter was not even ad- 
dressed to me. Bride had it while we 
were staying at Pelham Court, and gave 
it me to read one morning when we 
rode to the county town to attend a 
public meeting where your uncle was to 
speak.” 

“ Lesbia told me of it.” 

“She would describe the meeting 
better than I, for I heard very little of 
the speeches, or rather I should say I 
listened to them with very unsympa- 
thetic ears. I had read Miss O’F laherty’s 
letter just before I entered the room, 
and all through the proceedings I 
imagined myself listening to you con- 
tradicting and pleading against the state- 
ments the speakers urged. By the time 
the meeting came to an end I had grown 
so restless that on reaching Pelham 
Court I could do nothing else but pack 
up my clothes and set forth to ascertain 
what was happening here for myself.” 
The eyes raised to Ellen’s face during 
the concluding sentence of this speech 
scanned it with keen anxiety, as if the 
expression written there was what he 
had come expressly to scrutinise. 

**So many people were said to be ill, 
I feared what I might find,” he added 
slowly, after a pause. 

“You know, I suppose, that Cousin 
Anne has been very ill, and that Father 
Peter M‘Guire died this morning ?” 

“Yes, I went to the ‘ Hollow’ early, 
having arrived at Castle Daly late last 
night. I was on my way to Eagle’s 
Edge with a message from Miss O’Fla- 
herty to you to beg you to come to her.” 

They had reached the head of the 
stony ravine now, and Ellen stood still. 


“T am actually on my way to the 
Hollow,” she said, “‘ but I have to call 
at a cabin near here first. I may be 
detained half-an-hour. Will not you 
turn back now, and go on to Eagle’s 
Edge ? Mamma and Connor are at home, 
and will be delighted to see you.” 

“You send me away! you want to 
get rid of me when we have only this 
instant met,” John exclaimed in a tone 
of vexation. 

“ No, I don’t,” Ellen answered. “I 
want to ask you a great many more 
questions about Lesbia and my cousins, 
but I must go into that cabin alone.” 

“We will walk down the ravine to- 
gether at all events, and I will wait 
outside while you goin. But where is 
there a cabin? I see nothing but a heap 
of loose stones. Surely no one lives in 
such a desolate place. Are you going 
to scramble up there?” 

“Yes, it is a cabin; the door faces 
the rock, and there are rude steps cut 
in the steepest part of the hill. Please 
don’t come any further ; there is a sick 
person inside, who will be distressed at 
the sight of a stranger.” 

When Ellen had climbed the steep 
head of the ravine, and rounded the 
jutting-out ledge of rock that partly 
concealed Malachy’s rude shieling, she 
paused to rest for an instant, and look- 
ing across the craggy wall into the 
hollow beneath was relieved to find 
that her companion had not attempted 
to follow her even with his eyes. He 
was standing sentinel at the foot of the 
rock-stairs she had clambered up, with 
his face towards the opening of the 
ravine. 

His figure was diminished in size by 
the distance, but Ellen wished him still 
further away, when she remembered the 
sight that would meet her eyes as soon 
as she pushed open the rough door at 
the end of the path she had entered 
on. From some dark corner of the 
rude shed, the gaunt shape of a man 
would start up at the sound of her foot- 
step, and lift eyes full of a terrible 
hunger to her face. 

It was now nearly a year since these 
two—the man she had left below, and 
him she was about to visit—had been 
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hunting each other, one with the hope 
and purpose in his mind of bringing the 
actors in a great crime to just punish- 
ment, the other with a deadly hunger 
for vengeance in his heart that the pangs 
of bodily hunger had scarcely had power 
to tame. Ellen’s heart sank in fear at 
the thought of their discovering each 
other’s neighbourhood, even now ; but 
she thought it better to run this risk 
than to leave her errand unaccomplished. 
Malachy’s wife and children and old 
mother shared the shelter of the shiel- 
ing with him, and had become since the 
famine objects of almost equal dislike 
to the neighbours, who believed that a 
curse rested on the family, and who 
were capable of leaving them to starve 
unthought of—though they would not 
on any temptation have delivered up 
the man to justice. 

The cabin door stood open, and there 
was no smoke issuing from the aperture ; 
but Ellen was not surprised. The 
weather was warm, and as it was 
three days since any member of the 
household had been to Eagle’s Edge to 
beg for food, it was only too probable 
that there was nothing in the cabin to 
cook. She pushed the door a little; it 
seemed to resist the pressure as if some- 
thing lay across the threshold, and it 
was not without considerable effort, and 
with a dull thud as of some heavy body 
thrust aside, that it yielded so far as to 
allow her to squeeze herself inside. 

It was almost dark in the inclosure, 
for though the loosely-fitted stones let 
air and light through, the upper end of 
the ravine lay in deep shadow just then, 
and the eye had to grow accustomed to 
the dim light for anything to be seen 
distinctly. 

“Molly,” Ellen said, softly, “it is I 
come to bring you food at last. Are 
you all asleep? Molly! Dennis!” She 
called twice, and then her eyes begin- 
ning to see what was around her, grew 
large with horror, and a fit of cold 
shuddering seized her, The place was 
not empty, but it was very still. Just 
opposite to her was a figure half-seated 
on the ground with its back to the wall. 
A child’s form lay motionless across its 
knees, the head rested on a stone in the 


wall, and there was light enough through 
a crevice above to show Ellen that the 
death-pale, hollow face, with dropped 
jaw, and half-closed eyes that looked so 
strangely without seeing, were those of 
Malachy’s young wife. “Nora,” she 
tried to say, but the word would not 
come, only a hoarse sob in her throat ; 
then she turned and looked into the 
dense darkness at the end of the shed 
where it sloped up towards the moun- 
tain side. A heap of dead fern-leaves 
and moss lay along the floor there, and 
on it were stretched two other motion- 
less bodies of an old woman and a 
child. 

Ellen forced herself to stoop over 
them, and in desperation dragged away 
the tattered shaw! that half hid the old 
woman’s face, and putting her hand on 
her shoulder, shook her gently. “ Molly, 
Molly, wake ; I have brought you help.” 
The figure fell back into its settled 
position again as soon as her hand left 
it, and Ellen started up horrorstruck 
again. Her hand had come in contact 
with the withered cheek, and its touch 
stung her with cold. She felt she must 
struggle out into the open air before 
she fainted, and then, preparing to move, 
she perceived what the object was that 
had impeded the opening of the door. 
It lay almost over her feet; she had 
stepped on it in entering ; the prostrate 
body of Dennis Malachy, who seemed to 
have fallen down beside the threshold 
as he was attempting to leave the shiel- 
ing, perhaps to seek help in the last 
extremity of his wife and children, per- 
haps to escape from the chamber of 
death. There was something in his 
attitude less lifeless than in that of the 
others, Sick and trembling as she was, 
Ellen could not step over him again 
without ascertaining whether there might 
not be a spark of life left. She turned 
the face, which was towards the floor, 
upwards, drew it to the opening, and 
rested the head on the door sill, where 
the air could blow upon it; then, hardly 
knowing whether she most dreaded to 
see the eyes remain shut, or that they 
should open on her with some look of 
unspeakable pain, such as she could 
never forget afterwards, she rushed 
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out of the cabin and tottered down 
the rocky path, stumbling and dragging 
herself up again, but never pausing 
till she had reached the spot where 
John Thornley stood, and seized him 
by the arm. 

“Come! come! there are people dy- 
ing up there. There are dead people 
up there.” 

Her voice sounded strange and hoarse 
to herself, and greatly startled him, as 
did her pale face and horror-stricken 
looks, 

“You must not go there again. I will 
go,” he said. “I will see what is 
wanted, and fetch help.” 

“To stay here alone would be worse, 
much worse,” Ellen answered, recover- 
ing her voice and calmness in a degree, 
now that a living fellow-creature’s face 
was near to be looked at. “Let me go 
back ; there is a man in the cabin up 
there who has some life in him still, [ 
think ; if I go back to him with you, 
and we can do anything for him, I shall 
not always have such a great horror of 
what I have seen.” 

“How near is help to be had?” 
John asked, as they were climbing 
the path, “for I cannot let you stay 
here if the man you speak of recovers 
and lingers a while. Some one else 
must be fetched to watch him.” 

“Tt would not be so hard as another 
watch we had,” Ellen said, the scene of 
her father’s death flashing on her 
memory as she spoke, and with it a 
shuddering wonder that she should be 
going to minister to the last moments 
of the man, to whose thirst for revenge 
he had fallen a victim, and with John 
Thornley to aid her. She had been for- 
getting who it was that was dying dur- 
ing the last moment or two. 

John could have knelt down and 
kissed the stone on which her foot 
rested at the moment, in gratitude for 
that we; but she was not thinking 
of him except as a strange coadjutor 
in the strange task. He would not let 
her enter the cabin till he had gone in 
first. When he beckoned her to follow, 
Dennis Malachy had been lifted from 
the threshold of the door, and placed 
on a heap of straw near the wall, with 
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a log of wood under his head. John 
had opened Ellen’s basket, and was 
attempting to put some drops of brandy 
between the parched lips. “He is not 
dead,” he said, “but I don’t think 
there is a possibility of saving him ; 
he is so terribly wasted, he must die.” 

Ellen knelt down on the floor, and 
began to bathe the temples with water. 
“He breathes still. I wish you would 
go down into the village and find a 
priest, and bring him here. The old 
woman who is lying dead there did that 
for papa.” 

“ This is Dennis Malachy then, your 
father’s murderer. I did not know 
him.” 

“ The cause of his death, but not his 
murderer,” said Ellen quickly, with- 
drawing her hand instinctively at the 
word from the brow she was bathing. 
“He told me solemnly it was not his 
hand that sent the bullet.” 

“ You have known where he was ever 
since ?” 

“No, only since hunger drove him 
to betray himself tome. I remembered 
then that papa forgave. Only he for- 
gave—no one else could; the others 
hunted Dennis to his death. But he 
was not always a bad man ; I remember 
him when he was good and gentle, and 
used to meet us on our walks, and 
carry us home on his shoulder when we 
were tired. I don’t know whose fault 
it was that he came to this, but I don’t 
believe that it was all his own.” 

With the last words she slipped her 
arm under his head, and raised it a 
little. The lids that drooped over the 
half-closed eyes quivered, the breast 
heaved, and with a sudden spasm of 
parting strength, the dying man sat 
half upright, and stared wildly round 
him. Jobn Thornley involuntarily put 
up his hand to shade his eyes from the 
stare fixed on him. 

** An orphan’s curse might drag to hell 

A spirit from on high ; 


But, oh, more terrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye.” 


The lines came into John’s mind, and 
stayed there, and could not be exorcised 
for long afterwards, Then the dying 
man’s eyes were turned on Ellen, and 
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the hands that had clutched convul- 
sively were spread out imploringly 
towards her. 

“‘ Miss Eileen, Miss Eileen, save me ; 
don’t let me do it or I'll lose me soul. 
Why did ye bring him here, that I 
might curse him wid me last breath, 
and lose me soul ?” 

“You shall not, Dennis,” Ellen said, 
bending over him so as to hide Mr. 
Thornley’s face from his sight. ‘ Look 
at me, and remember the words I said 
to you that night, when I told you my 
father forgave you, and that the Father 
in heaven forgives us when we forgive 
our enemies.” 

“ Shure you bade me spare him, and 
I did your bidding, and I’m glad. It’s 
all over wid us now, Miss Eileen. Praise 
be to God and His blessed Mother! the 
starving’s over, and the pain wid all of 
us, and I’m going. Why would we any 
of us live any longer—dying’s a dale 
aisier—in peace.” The head sank, bent 
again, the last words were murmured 
between lips that quivered, and then 
became convulsed in a strong spasm. 
There was a long, shuddering gasp, then 
Mr. Thornley came round and drew 
Ellen’s arm from under the head. 

“It is over,” he said. “Come away 
with me, you must not stay here a 
moment longer, there is nothing more 
for you to do; I will take care that all 
is done that is right by these.” He 
glanced round at the corpses. “We 
shall surely be able to persuade some 
one from the next village to come up 
and do what is necessary.” 

“ But are you sure there is nothing 
more we can do? The children,” said 
Ellen ; “the little girl lying by the grand- 
mother in the bed —little Nora —I 
hardly looked at her.” 

“But I have looked. Those two 
must have been dead many hours ; it is 
a terrible sight ; you must come away.” 
Almost by force he raised her from her 
kneeling position on the floor, and lifted 
her over the threshold into the open 
air. Then she sat down on a stone by 
the wayside, and burying her face in 
her hands, gave way to the tears that 
had been choking her for so long. He 
stood by watching the bright drops that 


trickled through her fingers on to the 
ground, longing for the right and the 
power to comfort her, and almost hating 
himself for the excess of feeling that 
made it impossible to say a word that 
would not betray too much ; and then 
again for not having courage even in 
that moment to say all. 

She lifted up her head after a long 
time, and turned to him with one of 
the appealing, confiding looks, free from 
allself-consciousness, that always touched 
him so deeply—so much more deeply 
than any consciousness would have done, 
even if it had given him more hope. 

“Do you think,” she said humbly, 
“that this was at all my fault?” 

“ Your fault ! how could it be? I was 
thinking that there was no one on 
earth but yourself who, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have acted towards 
that man as you have acted.” 

“But I went away last week to stay 
with cousin Anne, trusting that Father 
Peter would look after the Malachys, 
and you see he was not able.” 

“In times like these, when there is 
so much misery around, it will not do 
to waste strength in regretting what 
was unavoidable. It must have been 
a miserable death-in-life they lived up 
here shunned by every one.” 

‘*Cousin Anne offered to take the 
children, but Nora and Molly would 
not give them up. They said they 
would all hold together till the end, and 
so they have done.” 

By this time, Ellen had risen from 
the stone, and they proceeded to de- 
scend the hill. When they reached 
the head of the ravine, John Thornley 
said, 

“Which way shall we turn? Shall 
I take you home and get help from 
Eagle’s Edge, or will you persevere in 
going to the Hollow?” 

“To the Hollow, I think. We are 
more than half way there, and about 
half a mile from this place there isa 
hamlet where I know a great many 
people are congregated to-day.” 

The walk was almost a silent one, 
for it was impossible to talk on any 
common topic ; and the horror of the 
scene they had left seemed to grow 
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instead of lessen in John’s mind as they 
walked through the smiling green valley 
in the glorious autumn afternoon ; the 
air, fragrant with the thymy scent of 
the thousand minute flowers that bor- 
dered the road, musical with placid 
country sounds—sheep-bleatings and 
cattle-lowings from the hill-sides, and 
with the plover’s shrill cry as the bird 
skimmed across their path and darted 
away, rising high in the air and dipping 
again in search of food on the boggy 
surface of the valley. 

“T cannot get the remembrance of 
that man’s face out of my mind,” John 
began abruptly, when they were near 
enough to the village to hear the stroke 
of the little chapel bell that was still 
tolling. “TI am afraid the terrible re- 
proach there was in it when he looked 
his last on me will haunt me in every 
miserable or weak moment of my life 
henceforth. Yet, looking back soberly, 
as I must try to do, I don’t think I 
ought to blame myself for any part of 
my conduct to him. I only did what 
I believed to be my duty.” 

“It did not look like duty to him, 
you see, because he had grown up with 
notions of rights and law very different 
from yours. He appeared to you only 
a lawless robber holding on to property 
that did not belong to him ; but in his 
own mind there were stubborn, blind 
beliefs in rights that had come down to 
him through centuries of his ancestors, 
and these were too much a part of 
him to be thrown off at any bidding of 
yours. He could not have explained 
himself to you or any one, but the 
conviction that you were the robber and 
injurer, and not he, was strong in his 
thoughts, and confused all his relations 
to you. I have often talked over these 
things with Cousin Anne lately, when 
we have been trying to account for the 
terrible crimes this year has witnessed 
among people whose generosity of nature 
we believe in, and for the wild projects 
current now among Connor’s friends.” 

“If I had gone to the appointed 
meeting that night, and been shot, Den- 
nis would have been looked upon as a 
hero. These people would not have 
connected that crime with punishment. 
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Yet I was only acting in your father’s 
interest.” 

“They did not understand that, be- 
cause my father was such a careless 
ruler, and the change was so great and 
sudden. My dear father blamed him- 
self, you know, and thought that death- 
shot his due.” 

After a pause of thought, John took 
up the conversation again. “I begin 
to see where the fault lies. A few 
minutes ago I was saying vehemently 
to myself that at least I had been guilty 
of no injustice, yet I felt that the sting 
of remorse would not strike so deep if 
I were really blameless. Now I see 
how it is. I ought never to have come 
here, knowing so little as I did of the 
people I had to deal with, having 
scarcely glanced at the problems that 
rise up before me now as almost un- 
fathomable. I know what Miss O’Fla- 
herty thought of my presumption. If 
I had been less self-confident, less con- 
temptuous of other people’s doings, less 
full of system, perhaps—but I dare not 
look back in that way, the consequences 
are too terrible. Your father’s death, 
the miserable end of that man and his 
family—it will not do to look back 
and trace consequences in cases of such 
tremendous importance ; it would be 
giving conscience too terrible a power ; 
the burden of life would be too heavy 
to carry for a day.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Ellen, “if we 
had to carry it all by ourselves. We 
should be tempted to put off seeing our 
own share of responsibility in all the 
ill that happens, however much worse 
the suffering might be in the end, when 
we had to see the truth.” 

“Don’t speak of yourself as if you 
had any share in the pain to-day has 
brought to me.” 

“But I have. I don’t think any 
great wrong or misery can befall with- 
out more or less blame belonging to 
all the lookers-on. It is a circle that 
spreads out farther than our dull con- 
sciences can trace. Here we are in the 
hamlet I spoke of. That little cottage 
among the trees half-way up the hill is 
the priest’s house, where you are sure 
to find plenty of people to-day. I think 
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I will go into the chapel down there. 


Some service or other is going on now, © 


and I shall perhaps see some one I know 
who will help us if your errand fails ; 
and I shall rest there while you go up 
the hill.” 

John despatched his business more 
speedily than he expected, and turned 
his steps towards the little whitewashed 
building that served the villagers for a 
place of worship. The narrow space 
was so crowded to-day with people 
thronging round the different little 
altars, that he had some difficulty in 
finding Ellen. He saw her at last 
among a throng of women kneeling in 
a circle at the end of the chapel, and he 
made his way up to her. The women 
drew apart as he approached, to make 
room for him at her side, and almost in- 
voluntarily he knelt down a little way 
behind her. There was preaching going 
on. He had not come in at the begin- 
ning, and could not make out whether 
any text for the sermon had been given 
out; but the sentence, ‘ Man does not 
live by bread alone,” was repeated 
several times by the preacher, and each 
time a groan of acquiescence burst forth 
from the pale lips of the famine-stricken 
people kneeling round, who seemed to 
hang upon the speaker’s words as if 
they were food indeed. Then the 
preacher went on to describe in glowing 
words, and with much metaphor and 
eloquence, the spirit life—nourished by 
the true bread—into the full enjoyment 
of which the good priest, who had ad- 
dressed his flock from that spot two 
days ago, had now entered. At another 
time John might have listened critically 
—questioning the wisdom or the utility 
of such an exercise under such circum- 
stances ; but now, kneeling on the mud 
floor among that sea of pale faces that 
were gradually losing their ghastliness 
under the illumination of hope in the 
Unseen, thus set forth before eyes that 
in every other quarter beheld only 
despair, he could not question. Here 
were needs—depths and breadths and 
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lengths and heights of suffering—which 
no science or philosophy of his could 
reach or touch, but which seemed here, 
in these words of childlike faith, to find 
solution, swallowed up in yet more un- 
fathomable heights and depths and 
lengths and breadths of love. At the 
end of the sermon something was said 
about the new light which the dawning 
of that Eternal Day would cast on the 
perplexities and sufferings and wrongs of 
our lives. It would be easy, the preacher 
said, to forgive all wrongs, fancied or real, 
when all the links that had bound our 
lives together and to God were made 
clear. Ellen turned her face, radiant with 
a tremulous, tearful smile, towards him 
at the words, and held out her hand. 
The moment he held it seemed to John 
Thornley to open the door for him into 
a new life. It might not be a life of 
happy human love, but one tending to 
higher, nobler, more self-sacrificing ends 
than he had yet known ; he prayed low 
to himself that it might be. The next 
moment the blessing was given, there 
was a movement among the kneelers by 
the altar, and Ellen rose and they left 
the place together. 

They met Peter Lynch in the throng 
outside the chapel door, who gave Ellen 
such a gloomy account of his mistress’s 
state of health, that she was glad to 
accept his offer of a seat on the three- 
wheeled car which had brought him to 
the village, and so hasten her arrival at 
the Hollow. 

John Thornley, after placing her in 
the car, shook hands with her in silence. 
It did not seem necessary for him to 
say, “ We shall meet to-morrow.” That 
hand-clasp in the chapel seemed just 
then to have made him independent of 
future meetings or partings, and to have 
given him a spiritual hold on her pre- 
sence so firm that no distance of space 
nor spite of circumstance could ever 
oblige him to let it go again. Far or 
near, dear to her or indifferent, he be- 
lieved he should live from henceforth 
in its light. 


To be continued. 
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THE WALTER PRESS. 


I propose in the following pages to offer 
some account of the newest and most per- 
feet method of newspaper printing, with 
such observations as may occur regarding 
the influence which it is having, and is 
likely to have, upon the press and the 
people. 

Everybody is agreed that a newspaper 
—and especially a daily newspaper—is 
a wonderful thing ; that it is a product 
of modern civilisation of quite unique 
character and power ; but we have grown 
so accustomed to the wonder that we do 
not often think of how it has become 
possible. How does it happen, for in- 
stance, that day by day the year round 
without a hitch the Zimes newspaper 
continues to appear as regularly as day 
succeeds night? The intellectual labour 
necessary to get together such a mighty 
work once a day is great, and the me- 
chanical skill is high, but though these 
are recognized, few people have formed 
to themselves any distinct conception of 
how all the various forces are brought 
into harmonious play and made to pro- 
duce at a given hour that wonderful 
concrete whole the Zimes. It is easy to 
understand with that as with any other 
paper, that there are forces at work 
around it aiding the development of the 
paper as a news or advertising medium. 
The spread of education, of rapid and 
cheap communication, the wealth and 
multiplied wants of a large community, 
all act together in facilitating the supply 
of what might be called the mere raw 
material out of which the newspaper is 
made. And its regular literary staff 
gather up the facts worth recording here 
and there and over the world by the 
help of all secondary agencies, the rail- 
way, the telegraph wire, and the steam- 
boat, so that in a measure with each 
new facility to intercourse a newspaper 
gets a newally. In this collection, and 
in securing a constant supply, we may 


recognize great enterprise, great ability, 
vast experience and skill, yet when all 
is done, we have by no means accounted 
for the appearance of the newspaper. 
In one sense, up to this stage nothing 
more has been done than ordinary agen- 
cies, such as those a great merchant em- 
ploys, could accomplish. The difficulties 
attending the production of a newspaper 
may be said only to begin when all the 
material has been collected. 

And even then the worst point has not 
been reached. Supposing all advertise- 
ments, correspondence, statistics, facts, 
and occurrences to be collected, the sort- 
ing and arranging of them is not any- 
thing absolutely to marvel at, for it is 
only a kind of work that is done every- 
where, and division of labour and careful 
organization can accomplish it, and so 
distribute the work that hardly any- 
where will there be any undue strain. 
And although it is an astonishing and 
almost inconceivable thing that every 
letter of every line all through a paper 
must have been put in its place within 
a few hours by human hands, that spaces 
and lines must have been supplied to 
mark portion off from portion, and 
that all should be finished in perfect 
order every day, it is not anything to 
startle us. The work is skilful that ac- 
complishes such a result, but it is only 
highly organized division of labour. 
Each man but does his share of this 
total. 

The real difficulty connected with the 
production of a newspaper arises after 
all this has been done. When the 
matter forming the newspaper has been 
put into type and made up into its 
columns and pages, there still remains 
the labour of taking impressions from 
these pages on paper to be issued to 
the public. Here division of labour 
can have but little influence in over- 
coming the difficulty. By human hands 
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only a given number of impressions 
could by any possibility be thrown 
off a single set of types in an hour. 
This difficulty has had to be faced by 
newspaper proprietors from the first, 
and it has increased enormously since 
population and wealth have so increased, 
and since the introduction of rapid 
means of transit, both of which demand 
a larger supply in a shorter time. In 
the early part of the present century it 
was possible to work on, and in some 
form meet public wants, with a speed of 
reproduction of only 300 copies an hour, 
for then the circulation of all newspapers 
was very limited. Now, however, when 
all the kingdom is almost within a day’s 
journey of the capital, when wealth has 
spread so that a great proportion of a 
vastly increased population can afford to 
take a newspaper of some kind daily, 
and when it has therefore become neces- 
sary to print the whole of an issue that 
in former days would have seemed fabu- 
lously large in an hour or two, it is clear 
that without perfect mechanical aid and 
steam power in printing the paper all the 
previous labour of collecting, arranging, 
and “setting up,” will have been under- 
taken in vain. 

From a very early date, therefore, after 
the introduction of steam as a motive 
power, attention was directed to remov- 
ing this obstacle from the path of news- 
paper publishing, and the readers of this 
magazine have already been told! the 
history of the early struggles and tri- 
umphs of steam as applied to the print- 
ing press. The first steam machinery 
ever used for printing a newspaper was 
the press erected by Mr. Walter, in 1814, 
and the first newspaper ever issued from 
a steam propelled press was the Zimes 
of Nov. 29th, 1814. It would be a 
tempting if somewhat speculative sub- 
ject to discuss how far the Zimes owes 
its pre-eminence to that step—probably 
not a little ; but what is more satisfactory 
and certain is that from that day till 
now the Zimes has been more or less a 
pioneer in its efforts to bring mechani- 
cal appliances for multiplying copies of 

1 Macmillan’s Magazine for December 1869, 
article ‘‘ Frederic Koenig.” 


newspapers with extreme rapidity to 
perfection, and the result of its efforts 
has not been insignificant for itself and 
for the world. The most perfect print- 
ing machine which exists—the Walter 
press—has been invented and elabo- 
rated to complete efficiency solely in 
the office of the Zimes. It is such a 
machine as we may say could hardly 
have been brought to perfection any- 
where else, for it could never have been 
made by the most inventive engineer 
working only with models. Those who 
worked out its details had to possess 
the courage to risk much capital, to en- 
dure patiently many disappointments, 
and, above all, to have constantly 
before them the practical ends to be 
attained, so as never to rest satisfied 
with a half-success, And thus it was 
necessary that at every stage the ma- 
chinery should be tried on the work it 
was actually meant to do, its defects 
remedied, and its construction simplified. 
The Walter press is therefore the out- 
come of such expenditure, such pa- 
tience, such constant testing, and as a 
result, it, or machines made after its 
principle, must now rapidly take the 
place of all the older modes of news- 
paper printing, however rapid, for no 
other kind of machine is so simple, can 
do such perfect work, and at the same 
time dispense so completely with manual 
labour. At all other stages in the pro- 
duction of a newspaper the great object 
is to make the labour of man perfectly 
efficient and organized, but at this stage 
the object is to dispense with that 
labour, if possible, altogether, for not 
only is it a great element of cost, but 
it is a great hindrance to speed. The 
fastest printing machine hitherto in use 
—the “ Hoe ten-feeder ”—requires some 
eighteen people to feed it with paper and 
attend to it while at work, and even then 
can only produce some 7,000 or 8,000 
copies an hour of perfect newspapers, 
because it only prints one side at a time. 
But the Walter press, attended by a man 
and two boys, none of whom are severely 
worked, runs off with ease complete news- 
papers at the rate of 12,500 an hour. 
How it does so will be best understood 
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if I now try to give the reader an idea 
of the operations as carried through in 
the newspaper offices where it is at work. 

The foundation of this method of 
printing lies in the power of multiply- 
ing metal counterparts of the type 
“forms” by stereotyping. Type itself 
could never be made to fit on to a 
Walter machine with the requisite fa- 
cility, but if a solid cast of the type 
can be obtained of the proper shape 
and cleanness, that difficulty is at an 
end—the first important step is gained. 
It is a twofold difficulty. In the first 
place, the page of type from which the 
impression is taken on a Walter press 
must be bent in a semicircular form 
and made to fit on to a large roller, 
and no loose type could be readily set 
up to hold together in that shape. In 
the second place, without a means of 
multiplying the metal type-forms from 
which the paper is printed, even a speed 
of 12,000 or 13,000 copies an hour 
would in these days stand a newspaper 
in small stead. It would take the best 
part of the night to throw off an impres- 
sion, and the Z'imes does not go to press 
with its inner sheet till some time past 
four o’clock in the morning. Stereo- 
typing is therefore absolutely essential, 
and the process as practised for the 
Walter press is beautifully simple. The 
subject-matter is of course first set up 
by hand in the ordinary way in type, 
and arranged into columns of exactly 
the same length. These columns are 
then made into pages, and placed in a 
strong metal frame upon a metal table 
perfectly flat. By means of screw-driven 
wedges the page of type when ascer- 
tained to be in order and perfectly flat, 
is tightened up so as to form an im- 
movable mass, and when that is satis- 
factorily accomplished it is conveyed to 
the stereotyping room, where some layers 
of damp paper are laid upon it, and it 
is then driven twice through a machine 
having powerful rollers which squeeze 
the paper down on the face of the 
type. Taken out of that, it is next 
placed—with its damp paper still on 
it—below a heavy screw-press, the 
sole or lower-plate of which is a steam- 


heated metal chamber. This hot cham- 
ber dries the paper rapidly, and at the 
same time the pressure put upon it pre- 
vents any cockling or inequality. In 
a short space of time the frame or page 
of type is drawn out from below this 
press and the dried paper peeled off its 
surface, when it forms a perfect matrix 
or counterpart of the type sufficiently 
deep to enable a casting to be taken 
from it which shall yield a page of clear- 
cut lettering ready for printing from. 
Before the casting is taken, however, 
this paper matrix is made absolutely 
dry by being placed on another hot 
plate. That only occupies a very briet 
space of time, and when it is satisfac- 
torily finished the paper is trimmed 
carefully and then placed face upwards 
inside a semicircular mould, when its 
edges are fastened down by bands of iron 
of the thickness that the cast is meant 
to be. On these bands a counterpart 
of the mould is then let down from a 
small crane, and fastened so that a semi- 
circular chamber is formed the size of 
the page of the newspaper and about 
three-eighths of an inch deep all round. 
Into this a pot of molten stereotyping 
metal is poured by two men, the mould 
having first been turned on end so as 
to compel the metal to fill the cavity 
completely, and after resting for a mo- 
ment or two till the metal has set, the 
inner part of the mould is removed by 
the crane, the paper matrix is peeled 
off, scarcely browned, and capable of 
being used again and again, and the 
solid cast is swung round and deposited, 
still adhering to the mould, in another 
cavity exactly the shape of that from 
which it was taken. Here its edges are 
trimmed, and the lump of metal which 
formed the excess at the top of the 
casting sawn off by a small revolving 
saw driven by steam. That done the 
cast may be said to be complete, having 
merely to be dressed a little along the 
edges of the outer columns of letters and 
along the top and between the headings 
of articles, and to be pared on the back 
to make it lie perfectly true on the cylin- 
der in the machine; all of which is 
accomplished in a very few moments. 
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The page of lettering now presents the ap- 
pearance of a strong, solid half-cylinder 
of white metal, ribbed on the inside so 
as to facilitate the paring off of possible 
inequalities, and covered on its outer 
face with crisp, clean, shining letters, 
ready at once for the press; and the 
whole of the work is done in much 
shorter time than it has taken me to 
describe it. Only ten minutes is al- 
lowed for the whole operation of casting 
the last page of the Zimes, from the 
time that the type form goes down to 
the founders till it is put upon the 
machine, and it could be done in eight. 

It will at once be manifest that there 
is here an enormous saving of labour 
effected, the results of which are only 
limited by the number of machines 
upon which plates may be put, for 
without this method of multiplying 
pages of type it would have been impos- 
sible to work more than one machine, 
unless the whole of the pages had been 
set up in duplicate or triplicate by 
hand. It would also have been practi- 
cally impossible to print from the face 
of a small drum. When the Times 
newspaper consists, as it usually does, 


of sixteen pages, seventy-two plates are 
cast in one night in the office. Those 
for the outer sheet are cast first, four 
sets being made and placed on four 
machines, by which the whole impres- 
sion of that sheet for the following day 
is run off by about two o'clock in the 


morning. Of the inner sheet, which 
must be printed faster, five sets, or forty 
plates, are cast, and five machines then 
finish the printing of the paper by six 
o’clock. 

Without these semicircular pages of 
solid metal, therefore, the Walter ma- 
chine could not have been brought to 
perfection in its present form, and with- 
out the power of multiplying the type 
forms first set up by hand, no machine 
could have satisfied the requirements of 
these modern days. But still the one 
part is not complete without the other, 
and useful as the stereotypes are, they 
would not have been brought to their 
highest utility without the machine on 
which they are placed. Of that machine 


I shall now proceed to give the reader 
some idea, although without drawings 
that is rather a hazardous undertaking. 
Not that the machine is complicated— 
far from it, it is exceedingly simple ; 
elaborated into simplicity, in fact, by 
long and patient thought and persistent 
experiment. 

The first thing which we have to 
understand regarding this press is, that 
it does not print sheet by sheet, as all 
machines hitherto have done, but that 
it prints from a continuous roll of paper, 
from which it cuts off the newspapers 
sheet by sheet as it is passing them 
out at the other end perfectly printed. 
This web of paper is therefore the first 
thing that catches the eye on entering 
the machine room, and is itself the result 
of no little effort to adapt means to ends, 
A web making some 5,500 sheets of the 
Times all wound on one reel is placed 
behind each machine, and when print- 
ing commences, the paper runs continu- 
ously through the press, passing first 
over some wet rollers which damp it, 
water continually oozing out through 
folds of cloth from a supply contained 
inside the rollers and which rapidity of 
revolution forces outward. From these 
rollers it goes upward to where the 
stereotype plates forming the four pages 
of one side of a sheet of the paper are 
fastened on a cylinder just large enough 
to take a sheet to go round it. 
Against that cylinder there is another, 
identical in size, possessing a soft sur- 
face, which presses lightly against the 
edge of the type, and between these the 
sheet passes taking up an impression as 
it goes. It is then carried downwards 
round another large cylinder covered 
with cloth, the “set-off” on which is 
taken off by another cylinder in contact 
with it, and that again by a rubber, ina 
fashion that is both simple and effective. 
The web of paper, still running on, passes 
between the second type-covered roller 
and its counterpart, taking the impres- 
sion on its other side of the remaining 
four pages ; and that done it runs out 
between two more rollers of the same 
circumference, one of which contains a 
notch and the other a serrated knife with 
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a spring-pressed bar running along each 
side of it. The machinery is so ad- 
justed that the knife catches the paper 
exactly between each sheet, and, the 
paper being held hard on each side by 
the spring bar, cuts it in two all but a 
couple of tags near each end, which are 
left for the purpose of pulling the sheet 
on between two sets of running tapes, 
until it is caught by a pair of small rollers 
which are driven at a greater speed than 
the rest of the machine. These imme- 
diately tear the sheets apart where they 
have been all but cut, and the tapes hurry 
on what is now a completely-printed 
newspaper up an inclined plane, at the 
top of which they carry it down an os- 
eillating frame which moves pendulum- 
wise so exactly that it delivers a paper 
precisely at each end of its short swing 
on to the face of another set of running 
tapes, which carry it downwards on their 
outer face by the mere force of contact 
as they run. Between these tapes a 
frame like a huge comb swings back- 
wards and forwards, catching up one 
delivered paper at every motion, and 
flinging it down on a board, behind 
which a boy sits to watch and adjust 
the sheets as they fall. The current of 
air raised by the motion of this frame 
suffices to hold each succeeding sheet 
against the tapes along which it moves. 
Thus two boys and the man who at- 
tends the machine are all the manual 
labour required, and the manner of de- 
livering the papers alternately on to two 
inclined boards ready to receive them, 
gives the boys plenty of time to see that 
they fall properly, to adjust those that 
may be slightly crumpled, and to inspect 
the work. 

This is a very summary description 
of the way in which the machine 
performs its work, and can convey but 
a very imperfect idea of what its per- 
fections are. One or two further points 
may, however, help the reader to realize 
them more fully. The exactness with 
which part is fitted to part, for instance, 
is shown when we remember that the 
revolutions of the machinery are all 
ordered so that the web of paper will 
take up the impressions of the type 
exactly opposite each other on its two 
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sides as it passes on, and that the knife 
shall always cut exactly between the 
spaces left by the semi-circular pages of 
stereotypes at the length of a com- 
plete sheet, while the oscillating tapes 
shall always deliver the cut sheet ex- 
actly at the outer limit of their oscilla- 
tion on to the lower running tapes 
whence they are taken by the swinging 
rack without any drag or tear exactly at 
the right moment. Then again there is 
a careful adjustment of force against force 
in the manner by which the reel of paper 
is kept from running faster than the rest 
of the machinery. When it is freshly 
put on especially, the large diameter of 
a great solid drum of paper makes it, 
once it is well started, run with the 
impetus of its own weight faster than 
it is pulled by the rollers, and unless 
held back the paper would thus be 
occasionally either passing slack under 
the types, or else tugging with a sudden 
jerk and strain that might tear it asunder. 
The reel of paper is therefore kept in 
check by a drag that keeps the paper 
always taut, and yet does not strain it. 
But the most wonderful thing, per- 
haps, about the machine is the manner 
in which the stereotypes are kept con- 
stantly inked. If you take up a sheet 
of the Zimes, or of the Daily News 
or Scotsman, papers now printed on 
the Walter Press, you will see that 
the impression is of wonderfully uniform 
strength, and the comparison of a num- 
ber of sheets will show almost as great 
a regularity as an old “ Pickering,” or 
“Aldine” volume. The attainment of 
such evenness and uniformity, printers 
will tell you, is a difficult thing at all 
times, and yet this machine does it at 
the rate of inking the types for 12,500 
copies an hour. It would be impos- 
sible for me to describe clearly how 
this is done without drawings, but it 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to enable most 
people to understand something of the 
efficient simplicity of the arrangement 
if I state that the ink is pumped up 
at the requisite speed into two long 
reservoirs in the machine, an upper and 
a lower, which supply the inking 
rollers for the two sets of stereotypes. 
It is lifted up continuously on to a 
Y 
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roller which runs in these reservoirs 
and proceeds onwards from roller to 
roller by the mere contact of surfaces, 
being ever drawn out finer as it goes 
by the great speed of these rollers, and 
being at the same time mixed well, and 
made into an even coating on their 
surfaces through a lateral motion which 
they have, and which draws them back- 
wards and forwards along each others’ 
faces at the same time that they are 
running rapidly on their axes. A knife 
or scraper prevents the first roller which 
lies in the trough from taking up more 
than a thin coating of ink, and the fine- 
ness of the ultimate layer deposited on 
the types is secured by the great amount 
of distribution which it gets on the other 
rollers by their double motion before 
reaching the last soft or composition 
one which delivers it. How perfectly 
the arrangement serves its object is well 
attested by the work which the machine 
produces. 

Such in very imperfect outline are the 
principal features of the Walter printing 
machine, and that its invention and per- 
fecting marks a distinct period in the 
history of the newspaper press no one 
can doubt. Until its introduction the 
mechanical difficulties which beset a 
daily newspaper were very heavy, and 
the outlay in men’s wages also very 
great, for admirable as the old Hoe 
machines were, and distinct as was the 
advance which they marked over pre- 
existing machines, they were too compli- 
cated and required too great an amount 
of sheer manual toil, to make them other 
than both a financial burden and a check 
to the speed of production requisite for 
these days. 

The first thing, therefore, that calls 
for notice, and in one respect the most 
remarkable of all, is the enormous 
power which the Walter Press has put 
into the hands of the penny newspapers. 
Without the stereotyping mode of mul- 
tiplying printing-plates, and without the 
perfecting Walter Machine—or some 
modification thereof—cheap newspapers 
would have had probably a considerable 
difficulty in the future in maintaining 
their position, for all kinds of manual 
skill and labour tend to grow dearer and 


dearer. But the Walter press distinctly 
plays into their hands, and no better illus- 
tration could be given, perhaps, of what 
it enables a penny paper to do in the face 
of increased cost in all directions than 
that furnished by the Scotsman—most 
enterprising of provincial papers. That 
Penny Daily was the first paper outside 
the 7'imes office printed on a perfecting 
Walter Press, and it was not long in 
showing what the increased facility 
given by the new machine would enable 
it to do through the larger available 
funds that it put in the proprietors’ 
hands, and through the enormously in- 
creased speed at which it allowed the 
paper to be printed. It will be news 
to many of my readers I doubt not, but 
in Scotland it is a familiar enough story 
now, that the Scotsman runs two trains 
of its own in the early morning, one to 
Glasgow and the other to Perth, for the 
purpose, in the one instance, of publish- 
ing in Glasgow at the same time as the 
Glasgow papers themselves, and in the 
other of having the papers forwarded 
to Dundee and the North by the first 
morning train from Perth, so that 
people may get them on their breakfast 
tables at the same time as the local 
sheets. That is pretty well for a penny 
paper, and apart from the enterprise 
and “ pluck,” which in any case charac- 
terises the management of the Scotsman, 
it is the result of being able to print 
the paper on the Walter press, and of 
the saving in expense and time which 
that press effects. 

In London, although the conditions 
are rather different, the capacity of 
production which these machines give, 
and the speed with which they enable 
a large issue to be printed in an hour 
or two, are already beginning to work 
what amounts to a distinct revolution, 
and ought, presently, to have a greater 
effect in enlarging the scope and 
news-giving power of the cheap daily 
papers than is perhaps easy to realize. 
The Daily News is now printed on 
six Walter presses, and the Standard 
and other papers are either now printed 
from a Hoe machine, constructed on 
almost identical principles, or will soon 
be so, the fact being that the labour 
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and delay, and expense which the best 
of the old systems entail compared 
with this must soon become intoler- 
able in the face of these improve- 
ments, of high wages, and of other 
changes, and the paper which neglected 
to avail itself of the new facility would 
soon have to see itself beaten in the race. 
The public, besides, more and more 
demand recent news, and the pressure 
of that demand has compressed the 
time in which such news is to be put 
into shape and issued to the public very 
much within the lastquarter of a century. 
And not only must the news be very re- 
cent, but it must also be more and more 
rapidly diffused over the whole king- 
dom. This again entails heavy pressure 
on the producing power of all papers, 
except those of merely local standing, 
and on papers of a metropolitan or 
national standing the greatest of all, a 
pressure in fact which few papers could 
long stand under the old conditions of 
production. The astonishing thing has 
hitherto been that a cheap press has 
managed to bear the strain of this de- 
mand as it has done: certainly it has 
to some considerable extent hindered 
it from doing its work so fully as it 
might, for it has been almost an impos- 
sibility to start a new Penny Daily in 
London in recent years, and many of 
the old have succumbed. 

The first and most natural result of 
the adoption of this system of printing 
therefore must be, or ought to be, a 
great development of the cheap press, 
both as to the extent and celerity of its 
information. It should be able to spend 
more in its literary departments, and to 
work many agencies devoted to inform- 
ing the public with more effect than 
heretofore. There are some indications 
that it is already doing this. Should 
that be so, then a really efficient and 
stable cheap press may be said to have 
been made possible by the 7'imes. And 
it is in any case unquestionable that 
penny newspapers owe more to the pa- 
tient working out of this new machinery 
in the office of the Times than to any 
other event directly concerning them in 
these modern days. 

But there is another side of the 


subject which forces itself on the atten- 
tion when this is said, and that is, the 
consequences to the public of so much 
reading and news served daily, as it were, 
hot from the literary cooks. That news- 
papers are slowly killing books and 
learning too nowadays is a common 
enough saying. If a man, it is often 
said, reads his 7imes in the morning 
with anything like care, and attends to 
his business, unless prepared to turn 
hermit, when has he any chance of read- 
ing anything else? And if the penny 
press is to rival the dearer papers in 
the extent and variety of its literary 
matter, which at best is only skimmed 
by its readers ; in furnishing the public 
with a variety of opinions on all kinds 
of topics—most of them hasty, through 
necessity of saying something and saying 
it now—the world will be swamped in 
the deluge of literary superficiality. 
Men will cease to have the need or the 
time, and by and by may lose the 
capacity, to think. 

These opinions are not uncommon, 
but I hardly think them very sound or 
rational, There is nothing in reality to 
alarm us in the spread of the power and 
influence of the newspaper press—very 
much that is the reverse. For one thing, 
the mass of mankind, in this country at 
least, have much more leisure for reading 
nowadays than they had even a genera- 
tion ago. In the abstract it may be argu- 
able whether that be a good thing or not, 
although it should not be forgotten that 
it is to a large extent a right to rest 
from labour earned by the conquests 
which man has made over the mechani- 
cal forces of nature. But there can be no 
room for doubt that it is a good thing 
that the leisure which most people have 
should be to some extent occupied with 
reading their newspapers. There are 
very few newspapers in this country 
unworthy of being in honest men’s com- 
pany, certainly none within the ranks 
of the daily press, and their presence 
cannot but have an enormous influence 
in widening people’s ideas, which is a 
better thing than that (as would other- 
wise likely be the case with the majority) 
they should have no ideas at all. It 
is daily converse with a well-informed 
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circle of acquaintances, capable, more or 
less, of throwing light on all manner of 
subjects ; and as such it is good that in- 
creased power of instruction and enter- 
tainment should come to the press, for 
there is plenty of work for it in that 
direction in this country—work which, 
as education spreads and people be- 
come, as may be hoped, more thrifty and 
thoughtful from its effects, it will tax 
all resources to accomplish. There is 
not as yet any danger of the mass of 
mankind living on nothing but borrowed 
ideas, and there is considerable chance 
that even the stimulus of newspaper 
reading may help to teach many of them 
in time to possess some original ones of 
their own. 

The subject of the direct effect of so 
much literature upon the minds of the 
people who read and of those who pro- 
duce it, is indeed a very tempting one, 
but slightly speculative, and beyond the 
limits which I ought to confine myself to 
here, and I must, therefore, dismiss it 
with merely a remark. The press tends 
to widen men’s interests, to level up the 
knowledge of classes, and to prevent 
the spread of abuses, and we must not 
get alarmed at it as a monster threaten- 
ing to uproot human nature. It can only 
aid in its development. Ifa man comes 
to his daily paper with strong prejudices, 
he will probably find matter in it to feed 
them with, just as any sect can find its 
dogmas in the Bible; or it may well 
create prejudices in his mind, being it- 
self but the product of a very mixed but 
still passion-swayed human agency. But 
supposing it does, the chances are that 
the man is wiser after all than if he had 
formed prejudices without any know- 
ledge. In short, we may say that, on 
the whole, however great the power of 
the press, mankind will remain mankind 
still—each individual will have his in- 
terests, his likes and dislikes. The 
diffusion of knowledge must be greater, 
but it can only be assimilated as readers’ 
powers and tastes dictate; and the busy 
man who reads his paper now, instead of 
reading fewer books, or of being less 
wise than he would have been had 
there been no daily press, will probably 
read more, for the chances are that 
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without the education of newspapers 
most such men, occupied with the work- 
a-day world, would hardly have read any 
at all. The student would have been 
of a separate caste still, as in the days 
when nobles could not sign their names. 
There is no more reason why knowledge 
should be superficial in these days than 
there was a century ago. But, on the 
other hand, it will be less musty, and 
probably less abstract—more the know- 
ledge of the now than of the long-for- 
gotten past—of facts than of theories. 
Few but the student will have time for 
antiquity and metaphysics. That may 
be a bad thing in some respects for indi- 
viduals, but it is, I think, a good thing 
for the world. 

It is open to question, however, 
whether the tendency of this new agency 
to newspaper production will be to mul- 
tiply newspapers rather than to increase 
the efficiency of those that exist, and to 
draw the power and influence of the 
press more and more towards one or two 
leading papers in each centre of popu- 
lation. Although the reading of one 
newspaper a day by almost every person 
is by no means a burdensome thing, a 
multiplication of newspapers, such as 
prevails, for instance, in some parts of 
the American Union, would only be a 
source of annoyance. The true func- 
tion of a newspaper grows less and less 
that of representing the politics and 
opinions of a class or a party ; it is more 
the medium of intercommunion between 
all sections of the community — the 
channel through which everybody in a 
sense can hold converse with his fellow; 
and clearly one great paper in any place 
is almost enough for such a purpose. 
Hence, as a newspaper rises into a re- 
presentative position, it becomes more 
and more the vehicle of intercommuni- 
cation between the inhabitants of a city 
or province, and less the mere organ of 
a section of society. Now, the posses- 
sion of increased facilities for reproduc- 
tion, the reduction of cost and the capa- 
city for giving full news and late news, 
which the Walter press puts into the 
hands of cheap newspapers, will mate- 
tially help some amongst them towards 
the attainment of this representative 
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position, but it may not aid much in a 
mere multiplying of organs of public 
opinion and intercommunication. News- 
papers must still be limited by one great 
item of cost which no invention has yet 
enabled them to get over, and cheap 
newspapers especially, that is, the cost 
of the paper on which they are printed, 
This circumscribes their circulation, be- 
cause beyond a certain number it does 
not pay to issue copies, and it curtails 
their news-giving power, because they 
must reserve a certain space for adver- 
tisements, in order to cover the cost of 
printing and all literary charges. If the 
circulation is enough to recoup the out- 
lay for paper, the advertisements must 
be enough to meet all other charges and 
yield a profit. Should advertising space 
be encroached upon by news, the profit- 
ableness of the paper cannot be com- 
pensated by increased circulation, for 
cost of paper goes up pari passu, and if 
the advertisements swell out so that in- 
creased outlay for extra sheets of paper is 
required, which has to be paid from the 
income yielded by these advertisements, 
the margin may still be often hardly 
enough for this purpose. There is there- 
fore, as it were, a medium beyond which 
cheap newspapers cannot safely go on 
either side, and therefore I think the 
direct consequence of the adoption of the 
perfecting Walter press will be an acces- 
sion of local power to certain newspapers 
which, by the higher qualities of their 
management, tend to draw to themselves 
the suffrages and support of communi- 
ties who want for convenience a handy 
means of intercourse. Country news- 
papers will be able to supply as late 
news as those in London, and with tele- 
graphic facility, such as reduced printing 
cost should enable them to bear the 
strain of, ought to supply it as fully. 
The necessity of having a literary staff 
in London will not then be so much 
of a burden, and it should be quite 
possible for leading local papers, such 
as one or two each in Liverpool and 
Manchester, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, to 
monopolize the circulation of their pro- 
vinces almost, by giving both the dis- 
trict local colour to their topics, and by 





supplying at the same time newer de- 
tails on matters of cosmopolitan or na- 
tional interest. This need not hurt 
the metropolitan penny press, for it 
has at hand a constituency powerful 
enough to support it; and cannot hurt 
the paper to which they all owe their 
expansion, because its position is im- 
perial, it stands for the English race in 
a measure where provincial papers ought 
to stand for their communities ; but it 
will be a distinct gain to the provinces 
in several ways. It will give their 
local press more commanding influence 
upon public opinion, and it will tend 
to prevent the newspapers in the 
country from becoming a mere echo in 
politics of London and the London clubs. 
Not a few country newspapers are now 
dependent more upon some ‘monetary 
or commercial interest which they may 
represent than upon their position as 
independent leaders of public opinion 
on questions of morals, politics, and 
society, and whatever raises them a step 
must prove a great gain. A powerful 
local newspaper capable of standing in- 
dependently, and of representing local 
interests fully, while lifting them into 
their true relation with things national, 
would be one of the most valuable 
institutions that we could have. Some 
provincial newspapers are taking up 
such a position, and under the stimulus 
which this new mechanical agency will 
give them, it is not at all improbable 
that here and there throughout the 
country, where needed, more will gra- 
dually rise to a commanding influence 
in the same way. By progress of this 
kind the power of the press will be 
vastly augmented, but it need not follow 
that therefore the number of newspapers 
must be increased as well. In each 
locality the tendency now is towards 
centralization, and the Walter press 
forms unquestionably a powerful agency 
in aid of that centralization. It does 
not take away the limits imposed upon 
all cheap newspapers by cost of paper, 
but it removes whatever hinders them 
from being rapid disseminators of news 
and efficient means of intercourse. 
A. J. Witsoy. 
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THERE are few foreign cities whose 
names are oftener, in one way or another, 
in the mouths of Englishmen than the 
name of the city of Orange, and yet there 
is no place about whose geography there 
are wilder confusions afloat. Orange 
and England have had one sovereign in 
common, and the accident of that com- 
mon sovereign has caused the name of 
Orange to become so familiar that men 
constantly utter it without the least 
thought what it means. Orange gave 
its name to a line of princes, one of 
whom was also a King of England; 
and from that Prince of Orange who 
was King of England a political party 
in the British islands and colonies has 
thought proper to call itself. And the 
further happy accident by which the 
name of a fruit reproduces the name 
of the city has supplied that politi- 


cal party with an appropriate party 


colour. Orangemen, when they go to 
an Orange lodge or wear orange rib- 
bons, may possibly think of William 
the Tenth,! Prince of Orange ; but we 
feel sure that they do not think of 
the city which gave him his princely 
title. And, if people stop to think 
where the Orange is of which William 
was Prince, they almost always put it in 
the wrong place. The later Princes of 
Orange were so much more famous in 
connexion with lands far away from 
their own principality that, in common 
belief, their principality has been carried 
away to the lands in which they were 
most famous. Ask in the Oxford 
Schools where Orange is, and the an- 
swer invariably places it somewhere in 
the Netherlands. A sect which affects 
more minute accuracy seems to make it 


1 The Williams of Orange are reckoned in 
different ways, and our William the Third 
appears in different reckonings as Eighth, 
Tenth, and Eleventh. I follow the A7t de 
Vérijier les Dates. 


displace Groningen or West-Friesland. 
Orange is by them defined to lie between 
Holland and Germany. 

It is a strange fate which caused this 
little scrap of the old kingdom of Arles 
to live on, side by side with its neigh- 
bours of Avignon and Venaissin, so long 
after the two together, Pope and Prince, 
were altogether surrounded by the 
gradual annexations of France. In the 
later days of the principality the Prince 
of Orange, in his hill-castle, saw France 
on every side of him, save where the 
Papal territory still remained to be de- 
voured even later than his own. Lyons, 
Vienne, Provence, Bresse, Besancon and 
the Burgundian County, had all been 
swallowed up, while Orange still went 
on, often swallowed up indeed, but as 
often disgorged again. But it was a 
stranger fate still which brought the 
later history of Orange so near to the 
history of lands with which Orange had 
no kind of natural connexion. One 
Prince of Orange, a too loyal vassal of 
the Empire, appears as the conqueror of 
Rome, a conqueror not after the man- 
ner of Alaric and Totilas, and he meets 
his reward in one of the last efforts of 
betrayed and beleaguered Florence. 
Another prince, of another house, wipes 
out the stain, and the name of Orange 
becomes so closely connected with the 
foundation of free states that we forget 
that it had ever borne an opposite 
weaning. We pass by the inglorious 
career of the eldest son of the Silent 
one, and we come to four princes of his 
house who were Stadholders of distant 
Holland, and the last and greatest of 
whom became the last chosen King of 
England, the latest English conqueror 
of Ireland. It is to William—William 
the First of Ireland, Second of Scot- 
land, Third of England, and Tenth of 
Orange—that the old Roman and Bur- 
gundian city owes the peculiar meaning 
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which its name has borne, ever since 
orange colours were first worn by his 
friends and rotten oranges first squeezed 
by his enemies. 

As the geographical position of Orange 
is thus to most minds so mysterious, it 
is not wonderful that the city seems not 
to be much frequented by English tra- 
vellers. Orange has a station on one 
of the great highways of Europe, on the 
railway from Marseilles to Lyons and 
Paris; but the town itself lies a little 
off the line. The mighty wall of its 
theatre may be seen from the railway, 
but Orange is not actually on the main 
road, like Arles, Avignon, and Vienne. 
And, as it does not lie immediately on 
the railway, neither does it lie imme- 
diately on the great river whose course 
the railway so closely skirts. Arles, 
Avignon, and Vienne are washed by 
the mighty Rhone; they stand out at 
once as sentinels, as bulwarks of the 
Imperial land against the encroaching 
power beyond its stream, Orange is 
less directly on the frontier; it lies 
away from the great river, by the banks 
of an almost invisible tributary, a stream 
whose name seems given to it to remind 
us where we aie, a namesake of the 
Main which flows by Imperial Frankfurt. 
Orange therefore does not force itself on 
the eye in the same way as the other 
cities of the Rhoneland ; the town itself 
is smaller than its fellows, and, I should 
imagine, to ordinary tourists less at- 
tractive. I read the other day with 
amazement in one of Captain Burton’s 
papers on Rome that Ancona contained 
no hotel better than a pothouse. Not 
being very familiar with pothouses, but 
having spent in 1873 two days in great 
comfort at Ancona, 1 wondered what 
Captain Burton’s standard could be. 
Certainly a standard which despises 
the quarters which are to be had at 
Ancona would look down with scorn 
indeed on such quarters as are to be 
had at Orange. Yet the mere European 
traveller, unaccustomed to the luxuries 
of the gorgeous East, may find it quite 
possible to keep soul and body together, 
without any special degree of discom- 
fort, even in the somewhat homely hotel 
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which is the best that.Orange supplies. 
I do not pretend to rival Captain 
Burton’s wider experience of men and 
cities, but it has certainly been my lot, 
both in France and Italy, to have to 
put up with quarters which came much 
nearer to the nature of pothouses than 
the houses to which the traveller will 
naturally go either at Ancona or at 
Orange. 

That Orange, or any other place, is 
not greatly infested by the common run 
of tourists is in truth to be set down as 
one of its merits. I heard English at 
Arles, at Nimes, and at Avignon; I 
heard none at Orange or at Vienne. 
But I would recommend every rational 
traveller, every one who cares for the 
history, the antiquities, or even the 
scenery, of the lands through which he 
passes, by no means to leave unvisited 
a city which has so long and so remark- 
able a history, which is so rich in at least 
one class of antiquities, and whose now 
vanished castle could look down at once 
on the city at its feet, on the wide plain 
around it, on the border-stream of Rhone 
on the one side, and on snowy Alps 
on the other. That isolated hill, rising 
all alone out of the plain and at some 
distance from the river, gives the key 
to the history of Orange. At Avignon 
a single hill overhung the river; at 
Vienne an amphitheatre of hills offered 
a well-sheltered site between the heights 
and the stream. In both these cases 
the advantages of the hill-fort and those 
of the settlement by the river could 
be combined. At Orange this could 
not be. The isolated hill was a site too 
precious to be passed by in the perilous 
times when strength of position was 
the first requisite in a settlement ; but 
the settlement on the isolated hill was 
cut off from the advantages of the 
settlements by the river. In more 
civilized days the loss of those advan- 
tages were fatal. Arles, Avignon, 
Vienne, though no longer holding their 
old place, though no longer the seats of 
Pontiffs, Kings, and sovereign Arch- 
bishops, are still essentially cities of 
men. Orange, which remained the 
capital of a sovereign state longer than 
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any of them, cut off from the traffic of 
the river, has sunk into a mere country 
town. 

The peculiarity of the history of 
Orange, which it shares with the neigh- 
bouring city of Avignon and county of 
Venaissin, is that they together formed 
a small region which was surrounded by 
French territory, but which was not 
French territory itself. The position of 
these districts is one of the many things 
which are puzzling to those who read 
history with a mind which has not set 
itself free from bondage to the modern 
map. People are apt to wonder how a 
small separate state got into the midst 
of French territory. This question is 
something like the more famous «ues- 
tion, how the apple got into the dump- 
ling. The question is not how there 
came to be an independent Orange in 
the midst of French territory, but how 
French territory came to surround in- 
dependent Orange. Of course, given 
the subjection of its neighbours, it is a 
fair question why Orange came to escape 
longer than they did ; why, while Lyons 
was swallowed up under Philip the 
Fair, Orange was swallowed up only 
under Lewis the Great. But this is 
not the common difficulty. As long as 
people conceive that there must have 
been from all eternity a France bounded 
by the Pyrenees, the Alps, and perhaps 
the Rhine, the position of Orange and 
Avignon will of course be puzzling. 
When the facts of history come to be 
rightly understood, the wonder is howa 
Parisian King ever came to reign be- 
tween the Rhone and the Alps. The 
thing that needs explanation is, not why 
Orange was so late in becoming French, 
but why Provence and the Dauphiny 
ever became French at all. 

Orange, in short, is one of the mem- 
bers of the ancient kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, which contrived to escape French 
annexation longer than most of its 
fellows. The process of swallowing-up, 
which began with Lyons and which has 
as yet ended with Savoy, failed to reach 
Orange till a remarkably late time, just as 
it has still failed to reach Geneva, Neuf- 
chitel, and the other Burgundian states 
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which now form part of the Swiss Con- 
federation. Orange indeed more than 
once underwent a temporary annexa- 
tion ; so did Geneva ; so did Savoy more 
than once, before it was finally engulfed 
in our own days. The point to be borne 
in mind is that all these annexations, 
from Lyons to Savoy, from Philip the 
Fair to the younger Buonaparte, are all 
parts of one story, all scenes in one long 
drama. Of that drama each scene, 
whether laid at Lyons, at Orange, or in 
Savoy, represents the seizure by France 
of some territory which had neither in 
nature nor in history anything to do with 
France. The special interest of Orange, 
in this point of view, is that so small a 
state, so dangerously placed, was spared 
so long. Savoy found a certain degree 
of protection in the possessions of its 
Dukes beyond the Alps. The Romance- 
speaking cantons of Switzerland find 
what we may hope is a surer protection 
in the fact that they are cantons of 
Switzerland. But Orange stood alone, 
with no protector, unless we hold that 
Orange and the Papal territory drew 
some slight protection from one an- 
other. Certainly each hindered the 
other from being wholly surrounded by 
the dominions of the encroaching power. 
Otherwise, no district or city stood more 
helpless, as the temporary annexations 
of themselves showed. Yet the final 
annexation of Orange did not happen 
till four hundred years after the annexa- 
tion of Lyons; it happened only a 
hundred and forty years before the last 
annexation of Savoy. Measuring by 
annexations in other parts, Orange re- 
mained independent forty years after 
Strassburg, a hundred and fifty years 
after Metz. Here then is one great 
source of the historic interest of Orange. 
Other sources are found in the great per- 
sonal eminence of several of the princes 
who drew from it, not indeed their real 
importance, but their title and their 
sovereign rank. This, however, is a 
kind of artificial interest ; it needs an 
effort, it especially needs it on the spot, 
thoroughly to take in that William the 
Silent and William the Deliverer really 
had anything to do with a place so far 
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away from the scene of their chief ex- 
ploits. The best comment on this 
difficulty is the belief which I have 
already spoken of, that Orange is in the 
Netherlands. A more immediate attrac- 
tion on the spot is to be found in the 
magnificent remains of Roman antiquity 
to be seen in the city. These great 
works are all the more striking for two 
reasons. Orange plays no important 
part as a Roman city ; it can never have 
been the peer of Arles, Nimes, or Vienne. 
Its arch and theatre show most forcibly 
the wonderful and lavish enterprise with 
which the ornament and amusement 
even of quite unimportant places were 
looked after in the flourishing days of the 
Empire. And they are the more strik- 
ing because the great Roman buildings 
are the only great buildings in Orange. 
The surviving works both of the middle 
ages and of modern times are utterly 
insignificant. There is nothing to set 
against the castle of Avignon and the 
cloister of Arles, against the abbeys and 
the cathedral of Vienne. It is to be 
sure no fault of its princes, earlier and 
later, if in military works Orange does 
not rank among the proudest of cities. 
The mighty pile of its castle perished at 
the bidding of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
Its remains form an important part of 
the history of Orange, but they con- 
tribute nothing to its architectural 
wealth. Orange again is or was a 
Bishop’s see, and as such, it has its 
cathedral church. Most of the cathe- 
dral churches of the Rhoneland seem 
small and mean, if judged by a French 
or English standard. That of Orange, 
though it contains one or two points 
of interest to the professed ecclesiastical 
antiquary, though scraps of Roman ma- 
terials may still be seen in its chief 
doorway, is even smaller and meaner 
than its fellows. Nor is there anything 
specially attractive, or specially in- 
structive, in the two or three other 
churches of the city. It ison its Roman 
works, and its Roman works only, that 
the architectural fame of Orange must 
Test. 

But it is not its Roman works that 
the history of Orange, as written in 
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its existing remains, offers as its first 
chapter. If not the plain of Orange, at 
least its hill, must have been a dwelling 
place of man long before Arausio became 
a Roman colony or a Roman possession. 
On that hill I longed for the presence, 
as on so many kindred sites I have 
longed for the presence, of the great 
expounder of the military works both of 
the older and of the later days of our own 
island. Till Mr. G, T. Clark tells me 
otherwise, I shall think that I am only 
following out his own teaching in hold- 
ing that the hill of Orange was the site 
of the original settlement ; that the hill- 
fortress and the Roman city at its foot 
stood to each other in the same relation 
as Sinodun and Dorchester, save only 
that there was no winding Thames to 
flow between them. We may conceive 
that the camp from which the Roman 
army besieged the Celtic hill-fort be- 
came, as at Dorchester, the Roman city ; 
while, unlike Dorchester, the near neigh- 
bourhood of the hill enabled the fortress 
on the hill to remain to all ages the 
citadel of the city, whether to protect 
or to hold down in bondage. 1 think 
Mr. Clark would say that the three deep 
fosses which cut off the steep heights 
immediately above the city from the 
further part of the hill which slopes 
down more gently into the plain, were 
not first drawn there by the modern, 
by the medieval, or even by the Roman, 
fortifiers of the hill. They seem to me 
to be the defences of the primeval for- 
tress, like the kindred fosses at Stinch- 
combe, at Uleybury, at Worlebury, and 
on a crowd of insular and peninsular 
heights in our own island. The only 
difference is that there arose at Orange, 
what there did not arise in the other 
cases, a Roman city at the base. A 
third chance might have placed the city 
on the height itself, and the hill of 
Orange might have rivalled the kingly 
steep of Laon. 

As it is, the city lies at the foot 
of the hill, or rather its great monu- 
ments were so placed as to form part of 
the hill itself. In the nature of its 
chief monument Orange stands almost 
alone. There are a crowd of Roman 
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cities in which the chief monument of 
Roman times is the amphitheatre. 
There are few where, as at Nimes, the 
amphitheatre finds a rival in a temple, 
or where, as at Vienne, a temple claims 
the first place beyond all rivalry. At 
Orange there is nothing to rival the 
amphitheatres of Verona, of Capua, of 
Arles, and of Nimes ; there is nothing 
to rival the Maison Carrée at Nimes, or 
the temple which bears the name of 
Augusta and Livia at Vienne. Orange 
has its arch, which we may compare with 
those of Aosta and Rimini and Ancona, 
but even the arch is not the distinctive 
feature of the city. What stands out in 
every sense above all the monuments of 
Orange is the gigantic wall of its theatre. 
In the general view of the city it soars 
over every object. Its height and its 
length alike dwarf every existing ob- 
ject ; the amphitheatre may have been 
its rival, but the amphitheatre has ut- 
terly perished; to point out its site is 
as much as the local antiquary can do. 
The theatre reigns without rival. It 
not only reigns without rival over every 
other building in its own neighbourhood ; 
it reigns none the less without rival 
over every building of its own class 
which I have as yet had the good luck 
to see. In Rome itself there are the 
mighty arcades of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, but they have yet to be cleared of 
the base invaders which have quartered 
themselves within them, and we miss 
the great feature of Orange, the vast 
straight wall. At Arles the two per- 
fect columns and the two broken ones 
by their side give us a more perfect 
idea of the decorative part of a Roman 
theatre than Orange itself. But at Arles 
the straight wall has vanished; and of 
the curved walls there is hardly so much 
remaining as at Orange. At Arles it is 
only at that one point where the arcades 
had been turned into a tower that the 
arcades themselves remain in any degree 
of perfection. As far as I have seen, 
there is no building of the kind to com- 
pare with it as a whole, and it loses 
nothing of its majesty because so large 
a part of the curved lines of its seats 
were actually wrought in the hill that 


soars above it. The most perfect part, 
the wall which faces the city, is impos- 
ing from its mere bulk. Strictly as a 
work of architecture, there is perhaps no 
particular beauty in its four stages, one 
of which is left blank, while the upper 
one served merely to support the masts 
which held up the awning. But the 
truth is that this vast wall was not de- 
signed to stand as we now see it, as a 
single mass rising from the ground. As 
it stood when perfect, it must have 
looked like one side of the nave of a 
vast minster, with its aisle and clerestory. 
It is easy to see that there was an 
arcade in advance of the great wall, and 
that the plain second stage was in fact 
covered by a sloping roof. Above this, 
a long range of smaller round-headed 
arches forestalls the clerestories of Pisa 
and Lucca. Wherever we go among 
Roman buildings, as often as we come 
upon those among them where the 
Greek decorative features are either 
absent or of secondary importance, we 
see how easy was the change from the 
classical or transitional Roman to the 
full development of the round-arched 
style in the Romanesque. The m- 
porium at Rome, the greatest building 
preserved to us from the days of the 
Commonwealth, differs in no essential 
respect from an English or German or 
Norman building of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. 

Close by the theatre, forming in fact 
one architectural mass with it, was the 
circus, with its semicircular end, like 
that of the theatre, hewn out of the 
hill. Its length seems to have spread 
itself along the whole eastern side of 
the modern town, stretching as far as 
the bridge which divides the city itself 
from the suburb which contains the 
triumphal arch, and which will most 
likely also contain the resting-place 
of the traveller. But of the side walls 
of the circus the remains are small in- 
deed. At one point an ancient arch 
spans a narrow street; the wayfarer 
for a moment fancies that he is going 
out by some gateway or postern ; he is 
in truth passing under one of the arches 
of the circus, Nevertheless, more is left 
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of the circus of Orange than of either the 
Circus Maximus or the Circus Agonalis 
of Rome. It is part of the charm of 
Orange that its remains chiefly consist 
of monuments of which we find so few 
equally perfect specimens elsewhere. 
The small scraps which still survive of 
the circus of Orange have no parallels 
at Arles, at Nimes, or at Vienne. 

The other great Roman monument of 
Orange is again one which has no com- 
petitor among the buildings of the 
Rhoneland, and not many north of the 
Alps. This is the Roman arch, the so- 
called triumphal arch, through or around 
which the traveller will pass if he 
chances to enter Orange from the north. 
I spoke just now of the arches of Aosta, 
Rimini, and Ancona, but the arch of 
Orange really belongs to another class ; 
it aspires to a place alongside of the 
arches of Severus and Constantine. That 
is to say, while the other arches—alike 
the tall slender arch of Trajan on the 
harbour of Ancona and the bold arches 
which span the road or street at Rimini 
and Aosta—have but a single opening, 
like the arches of Drusus, of Titus, and 
of Gallienus, the arch of Orange boasts 
of the full complement of three. All 
the buildings of this class have a state- 
liness which almost disarms criticism, 
but there are no buildings which bring 
out more strongly the essential incon- 
sistency of the classical Roman archi- 
tecture. A temple like those of Nimes 
and Vienne, in which the Greek mode 
of building is consistently followed, is 

toman only geographically ; it isin truth 
a Greek building on Roman soil. In 
the outsides of theatres and amphi- 
theatres the columns or pilasters are 
of hardly more importance than those 
decorative columns and pilasters at 
Classis and Pisa which die away into 
the horizontal strips of the primitive 
Romanesque of England and Germany. 
In the aqueducts, and, as I have just 
said, in the Emporium, the style is really 
Romanesque ; the Greek features have 
not found a place even in the decora- 
tions. Lut in the triumphal arches the 


full inconsistency of the classical Roman 
style comes out. 


The real constructive 


feature is the round arch, but the orna- 
ment is sought in columns on each side 
of it, which perhaps support pediments 
which were not the end of any roof, 
and which really served no purpose at 
all. The eye admires the majesty of 
the whole mass, and the beauty both 
of sculpture and of architectural de- 
tail; but the style will not bear the 
test of rigid artistic criticism, like a 
pure Grecian, a Romanesque, or a Gothic 
building, each of them consistently carry- 
ing out the principles of its own style. 
Yet, perhaps for this very reason, the 
triumphal arches have an interest of 
their own; the thing is so purely 
Roman ; there is nothing the least like 
it among the works either of Greek or 
of medizval art. It is therefore per- 
haps not altogether out of place that 
such works should display the faults of 
Roman art as well as itsmerits. The 
arch of Orange is a stately work, as are the 
ches of Severus and Constantine ; yet 
we cannot help asking why the archi- 
tects stuck a pediment over the main 
opening, where there is no roof answer- 
ing to it. The sculptures too which fill 
up the space between the smaller arches 
and the horizontal line above them 
seem stuck in without any particular 
reason, except to fill up a blank space. 
The case is different when, as in both 
the great arches at Rome, a straight line 
immediately above the arch itself forms 
a real spandril. At Orange there is no 
strictly architectural figure ; the sculp- 
tures are simply thrust into an irregular 
space formed in a kind of accidental 
way. This may seem minute criticism ; I 
am afraid that it may not easily be under- 
stood, except either on the spot or in pre 
sence of such photographs as may easily 
be had of the arches at Rome, but which 
are not easy to be had of the arch at 
Orange. But it makes a real difference 
in the effect of the arches, and if, as all 
seem agreed, the arch at Orange is older 
than the arch of Severus, it shows there 
must have been a distinct improvement 
in the art of building these arches. The 
sculptures in these guasi spandrils, and 
the other sculptures in diflerent parts of 
the arch, form a very remarkable study. 
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They are in some sort ofa piece with the 
trophy-capitals to be seen in several of 
the buildings of Rome ; that is to say, 
they chiefly consist of symbolical repre- 
sentations, which mainly take the form of 
warlike weapons. But in some parts also 
sacrificial implements come in ; the two 
together, it may be, symbolize both the 
military and the religious conquest of 
a country in which the worship of Jupi- 
ter Optimus Maximus had displaced 
the more fearful rites of the Druids, 
if indeed Druids were found so far 
south as Arausio. And, mixed up 
with these symbolical figures, are seve- 
ral words, some of them proper names, 
among which the words “ Mario” and 
*‘Sacrovir” are still to be seen, and it 
is said that, among those which can be 
no longer made out, it was once possible 
to read the name “ Teutobocchus.” It 
is no wonder then that the arch has 
been thought to be of the time of Ma- 
rius, and to commemorate the victory of 
Aque Sextie. Yet all that we know, 
both of the history of Roman art and 
of the history of Roman colonization 
in the Gaulish province, will lead us 
to the now more generally received be- 
lief which places the arch of Orange 
not earlier than the reign of Augustus. 
It is therefore the contemporary of the 
arches of Aosta and Rimini. But its 
design is so different from theirs that 
the comparison which naturally sug- 
gests itself is with the later and still 
greater arches of Rome itself. 

The arch now stands altogether alone ; 
no other building abuts upon it or stands 
anywhere near it. It does not span a 
street, as at Rimini, nor a road, as at 
Aosta, for the road is now carefully car- 
ried round the arch. To stand thus 
wholly distinct was clearly what was 
designed from the first with all these 
buildings, but their very isolation sug- 
gests a feeling of unreality. The 
triumphal arch is not a gateway, but 
it is so like a gateway that it sug- 
gests a comparison with one, and we 
cannot help reflecting that, while a 
gateway, under some circumstances at 
least, serves an useful purpose, a tri- 
umphal arch serves none. It is a mere 
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monument; and one may doubt the 
taste of making a mere monument of 
a scale and of a shape which at once 
provokes comparison with buildings 
which have a practical object. But, if 
the arch of Orange now again stands 
isolated and serves no practical use, it 
is only because it has in modern times 
been cleared of encumbrances which 
once made it far from isolated, and, 
according to the notions of several cen- 
turies, far from useless, Like the amphi- 
theatres and theatre of Arles and Nimes, 
like the Colosseum itself, and, to come 
nearer to buildings of its own class, 
like the arch of Titus at Rome, the 
arch of Orange was once turned into a 
fortress. In the days of the Counts 
and early Princes, while the great 
castle stood on the hill, the Tower of 
the Arch formed a secondary strong- 
hold at the other end of the city, and 
from the Tower of the Arch many docu- 
ments in the medizval history of Orange 
are said to be dated. Such a change is 
characteristic ; the Roman had his works 
of defence, though from Orange, unlike 
Aosta and even Arles, they have by bad 
luck wholly vanished. But his works of 
defence were simply meant to protect 
his works of other kinds; they were 
not the all in all of his building. But 
in the early middle ages churches and 
fortresses were the only classes of build- 
ings of which men dreamed, and, when 
an earlier work could not itself be turned 
into one or the other, it was most com- 
monly destroyed to supply materials for 
one or the other. The temples of Nimes 
and Vienne were spared, because they 
were turned into churches; the arch 
of Orange was spared, because it was 
turned into a tower of defence. We 
may be thankful even for the barbarism 
which, here and elsewhere, has preserved 
to us so many precious relics. 

The triumphal arch changed into a 
military tower symbolizes the change 
from Arausio to Orange, from the ancient 
to the medieval city, from the Roman 
colony, a single city of the dominions 
of the universal ruler, to the capital of 
a state whose feudal dependence on 
higher lords did not, in the ideas of 
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those times, bar the claim of its princes 
to the rank of sovereigns. But Orange 
the capital must have sadly sunk from 
the estate of Arausio the colony. Of 
the many thoughts which the remains 
of Orange, above all the mighty theatre, 
call up in us, one of the foremost is the 
witness which they supply to the pro- 
digious enterprise, the lavish expendi- 
ture, of the imperial days of Rome. It 
seems inconceivable that such a build- 
ing as the Orange theatre can have been 
built simply for the amusement of the 
people of a provincial town which could 
never have been of the first or the second 
order. Arausio was not, like Arelate 
and Vienna and Lugdunum and Augusta 
Treverorum, the capital of a province 
which in after times could be cut up 
into several powerful kingdoms. It was 
not, like some of them, the dwelling-place 
of prefects, and evenof Emperors. Build- 
ings for rivals to which we have to look 
in Rome itself were raised for the en- 
tertainment of the people of a town 
which plays absolutely no part even 


in local Gaulish history. The place is 


known simply from the geographers 
and from its own remains ; the date, not 
only of its buildings, but of its creation 
as a colony, is mere matter of inference ; 
the historians of the empire have no- 
thing to tell us about it. Nothing makes 
us better understand the power, the 
ubiquity of Rome, than the existence of 
such mighty works in a place which 
was historically so insignificant. The 
colony of Arausio might be nothing in 
itself, but as a colony of Rome it was 
part of Rome, and entitled to be dealt 
with as an outlying suburb of the im- 
perial city itself. Arausio, as ‘Arausio, 
in any other character but that of the 
Roman colony, has really nothing to say 
for itself. It does not seem even to 
have devised for itself any such founda- 
tion legends as those which form the 
mythical history of Avignon and Vienne. 
The Gaulish history of the spot is a 
blank ; its Roman history is purely 
monumental ; the local legends do not 
begin till the days of the Saracen in- 
roads; the trustworthy local history does 
not begin till some centuries later still. 
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The legendary tale attributes the 
foundation of the County of Orange to 
a certain William, surnamed au Cornet 
or au Court Nez, two descriptions more 
akin in sound than in meaning, who is 
called Duke of Aquitaine in the days of 
Charles the Great, who performs wonder- 
ful deeds against the Saracens, delivers 
Orange, and at last, after dying a monk 
in a monastery of his own foundation, 
is canonized, if not formally, at least by 
local reverence. This story is one of 
many signs of the memory which the 
Saracen invaders left behind them 
through all southern Gaul and north- 
western Italy; but it is worth little 
more. Saint William is said to have 
made Orange a principality, which he 
left to his daughter; but history sup- 
plies no evidence of any such dynasty, 
and the title of Prince at least belongs 
to a much later age. A list of Counts 
with greater pretensions to historical 
credibility begins in the middle of the 
ninth century; but it is not till the 
end of the eleventh, till the days of the 
first Crusade, that we come to Counts 
of Orange who stand out as distinct 
historical figures. Between these two 
dates the Burgundian kingdom had 
arisen out of the falling to pieces of the 
Carolingian Empire, and it had been 
again united to the Imperial Crown, 
along with its fellow-kingdoms of Ger- 
many and Italy. This must always be 
borne in mind, lest any one should mis- 
take Orange for part of France or for a 
fief of the.Crown of France. In those 
days, and for ages after, Arles no more 
thought of bowing to Paris than Paris 
thought of bowing to Arles. Of the 
kingdom of which Arles was the royal 
city, and to which it often gave its 
name, Orange was a member. Its 
Counts were vassals of the Emperor in 
his character as King of Butgundy or 
Arles ; but they were not his immediate 
vassals ; the immediate superiority over 
the county was at least claimed by 
the Counts of Toulouse, not in that 
character in which they were nominal 
vassals of the Parisian Crown, but by 
virtue of their claims to the Imperial 
fief of the Marquisate of Provence. The 
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first of the Counts whose name has made 
its way into general history is Raimbaud 
the Second, whom the chroniclers of the 
first Crusade speak of as one of the 
most valiant warriors of that expedi- 
tion. His memory is preserved by a 
modern statue in the market-place of 
Orange, raised at the joint cost of a 
King of the French who bore rule over 
his dominions, and a King of the Nether- 
lands who had succeeded to his title. 
Presently we find the county divided 
between two or more members of the 
same house, and towards the end of the 
twelfth century, one half is, by virtue 
of two distinct bequests, found in the 
hands of the Knights of Saint John. 
Yet it is to this time of division that 
the local writers attribute the elevation of 
the county to the rank of a principality. 
During the twelfth century, Orange had 
its share in the refinement and gaiety 
which was spread over the south of 
Gaul A Count Raimbaud, who suc- 
ceeded in 1150, appears as a troubadour 
and a patron of troubadours, a master 
of the amorous poetry of Provence, a 
good knight after the fashion of the 
time, and deeply devoted, also after 
the fashion of the time, to a Countess 
of the neighbouring land of Die. As 
this fantastic Count left no children, his 
share in the county passed to his 
brother-in-law, Bertrand des Baux, one 
of a house famous in Provengal history, 
and from whom sprang a succession of 
Counts and Princes who bore rule over 
Orange. Bertrand himself, so the story 
goes, was the first to receive the title of 
Prince by an Imperial grant, bestowed 
by the hand of Frederick Barbarossa as 
he passed by Orange on his way to his 
Burgundian crowning at Arles. Certain 
it is that, before long, the famous title 
of Prince of Orange is found commonly 
in use, and the title is one that should 
be remarked. The vague title of Prince, 
as distinguished from the more definite 
Count, Duke, or Marquess, is exceedingly 
rare. There was a Prince of Orange, 
and there was a Prince of Aberffraw ; 
but one may doubt whether a journey 
from the hill of Orange to Snowdon 
would have found a third ruler described 


in exactly the same way. One would 
be glad to know the cause for the grant 
of so unusual a title, one which is said 
to have been accompanied by the right 
to coin money, not only in the Princi- 
plity of Orange, which would be no- 
thing wonderful, but through a region de- 
fined as stretching from the Istre to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Rhone to 
the Alps. Within the same limits the 
prince so privileged might also march 
with banners displayed. The geogra- 
phical limit is remarkable ; it takes in 
the whole kingdom of the Cis-jurane 
Burgundy, except Bresse and the County 
of Vienne. It would be a gain if 
some scholar who has gone minutely 
through the documents of Frederick’s 
reign would decide as to the possi- 
bility of such a grant being genuine. 
When we get to Frederick the Second, 
the local writers make a yet more 
exalted claim on behalf of Raimbaud’s 
son William, who, they say, received 
from Frederick, as yet only King, a 
charter dated at Metz in 1215, which 
confirms all the privileges"granted by his 
grandfather, and further grants to him 
the whole kingdom of Arles and Vienne, 
with the title of King. M. Huillard 
Bréholles, the editor of the documents 
of Frederick the Second’s reign, inserts 
the alleged grant, but, as the actual 
charter is not forthcoming, with some de- 
gree of doubt. He suggests that the real 
grant did not confer the kingdom itself 
with the royal title, but merely the vica- 
riate of the Empire within its bounds. 
That something which conveyed rights 
of some kind within the whole Cis-ju- 
rane kingdom was granted by Frederick 
the Second seems clear from the fact 
that a later Prince of Orange, Raymond, 
the son of William, made a formal re- 
nunciation of all such rights to Charles 
of Anjou. Certain it is that, whether 
as vicars, princes, or kings, the lords of 
Orange could not escape the superiority 
of their more powerful neighbours. 
Throughout the thirteenth century 
the Princes of Orange continued to do 
homage to Provence for the greater 
part of their dominions, and to the 
Dauphins of the Viennois for some 
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icular castles. All these details and 
questions have their interest, as part of 
the history of a half-forgotten kingdom, 
and as illustrating the strange collision 
of rights which was constantly happen- 
ing in the corner of the Empire where 
the Imperial power was least felt. 
Under the house of Baux the whole 
principality was reunited ; the city was 
the dwelling-place of the princes ; their 
castle rose on the hill above the theatre, 
and they kept possession of the tower 
into which the triumphal arch had been 
tumed. Yet Orange was not untouched 
by that spirit of municipal freedom 
which for a moment created common- 
wealths in Provence no less than in 
Italy, and which aroused once more the 
old spirit in the regenerate republic of 
Massalia, a spirit as bold to withstand 
the might of Charles of Anjou as it had 
once been to withstand the might of the 
first Cesar. Orange, the capital of a 
principality, the dwelling-place of a 
prince, could never become a wholly in- 
dependent commonwealth, as Avignon, 
no less than Marseilles, did for a mo- 
ment. But under an elective Council 
and elective Syndics—a name afterwards 
exchanged for the more usual title of 
Consuls—the city had large municipal 
privileges. And once, in 1247, we hear 
of a popular revolt which looks like an 
attempt at gaining something more than 
any merely municipal rights. The citi- 
zns rose with their syndics at their 
head ; they barricaded streets and fortified 
houses, but they were presently won over 
by the eloquence of their Bishop to sub- 
mit, to receive an absolution from him 
and an act of oblivion from the Prince, 
and to engage that an oath of allegiance 
should be sworn every ten years, and 
that the keys of the city should be placed 
in the hands of an officer of the Prince. 
When we look at Orange now, and see 
a mere country town with no signs of 
importance of any kind besides its two 
great Roman monuments, we are tempt- 
ed to smile at the notion of the ques- 
tion between princely and republican 
government having been ever fought 
out on so narrow a field. Yet the nar- 
rower the field, the higher is the real 
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interest. Venice and Genoa and Flo- 
rence could not fail to be free in any 
age save one of vast kingdoms and stand- 
ing armies. It is when we see the same 
spirit at work in much smaller places 
that we best learn how deep and living 
that spirit was through all Western 
Europe. In what I am now writing I 
lay no claim to original research ; I am 
simply setting down the impressions of 
a traveller who has merely turned to a 
few small local books on the spot and to 
the ordinary books of reference at home. 
But I feel sure that a very wide and 
rich field for historical research of every 
kind is to be found among these Bur- 
gundian cities and principalities. We 
are attracted to them mainly by their 
Roman antiquities, but their later history 
has really a far higher importance. Once 
get rid of the idea that France had any- 
thing to do with these lands in any cha- 
racter but that of a constantly encroach- 
ing enemy, and their history stands 
out in its true light. It stands out 
as the history of that one among the 
Imperial kingdoms which was most 
left to itself, and which therefore 
had the very fairest opportunities of 
developement in every direction, till 
the coming of Charles of Anjou crushed 
all its rising hopes. The fate of those 
lands would be very different, if 
great cities like Lyons and Marseilles 
had still kept the freedom which, in 
another corner of the same ancient 
kingdom, the far smaller cities of Bern 
and Geneva have known how to 
keep. Had the Middle Kingdom lived 
on in any shape, had a greater Switzer- 
land stood interposed as a neutral terri- 
tory along the whole length of the fron- 
tier between France and Italy, the whole 
destinies of Europe might have been 
changed for the better. 

The steps by which France gradually 
gained, first influence, then dominion, 
in Orange and the neighbouring lands 
are well worth tracing out. The siege 
of Avignon by Lewis the Eighth in 
his Albigensian Crusade first showed 
the Imperial Burgundy how dangerous 
a neighbour it had growing up to 
the north-west. The acquisition of 
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Provence by Charles of Anjou, though it 
in no way changed the formal relations 
of the Burgundian states to their Im- 
perial over-lord, put a French prince in 
possession of the most powerful among 
them. A path for French influence was 
thus opened among the Burgundian 
states, just as, by the later acquisition of 
the Sicilian crown by the same prince, a 
like path was opened among the Italian 
states. Princes of Orange had now to 
do homage to a brother of the King of 
the French. In the next century they 
had to do homage to the heir of the 
French kingdom. In 1349 Raymond 
Prince of Orange did homage to Charles 
of France, the future Charles the Fifth, 
for the castles which he held within the 
Dauphiny of Vienne. He had done 
homage for them to Humbert, the last 
independent Dauphin, a homage in 
which the rights of the Emperor were 
expressly saved. By the sale of the 
Dauphiny the rights of Humbert had 
passed to a French purchaser. I know 


not whether the Imperial over-lordship 
was reserved in this more dangerous 
homage, but most likely it was. For the 


French Dauphins received the Dauphiny 
as a fief of the Empire, and the Dau- 
phin Charles himself received from his 
Imperial namesake the vicariate of the 
kingdom of Arles. But from this time 
the superiority of the Empire is but a 
name ; the superiority of France is a 
reality. And it is significant that the 
homage of Raymond to Charles was 
done on a spot which was the first 
fruits of direct French aggression against 
the imperial lands in this quarter. It was 
done at Lyons, once a free Imperial city 
like Kéln or Niirnberg, but which now 
had sunk to bea portion of French soil, 
the great stealing of Philip the Fair, the 
forerunner of the stealing of Strassburg 
by Lewis the Great. Presently, in 1393, 
Orange passed by female succession to the 
house of Challon—not Chdlons = Cata- 
launi, but Challon or Chdlon=Cabillo— 
in the ducal Burgundy, the place where 
our Edward the First had to fight so 
hard for his life in the tournament which 
grew into a petty battle. John of Chal- 
lon was a prince without dominions, 
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but in him the principality of Orange 
passed to a French lord, though the 
new dynasty does not seem to have 
been always specially anxious to bend 
itself to the new yoke. But, under the 
princes of the house of Challon, John, 
Lewis, William the Seventh, and another 
John, the history of Orange practi- 
cally becomes part of the history of 
France. The first two amongst these 
princes appear in French history as 
zealous partisans of the Burgundian fac- 
tion, a name which reminds us of changes 
in the use of language, and that now 
the primary and obvious meaning of the 
Burgundian name is no longer an Im. 
perial kingdom but a French duchy. 
William the Seventh sets up a parlia. 
ment—a parliament in the French sense 
—in his principality. His subjects com- 
plain of the oppressions of the new 
tribunal, and seek for the right of appeal 
to some other quarter. Frederick the 
First and Frederick the Second had both 
played a part in the affairs of Orange, 
but most likely it did not come into 
the head of any man in the princi- 
pality that his appeal ought of right to 
be carried up to the courts of Frederick 
the Third. The days were past when 
any cause in the Burgundian realm 
could be reserved unto the hearing of 
Augustus. But there was one nearer 
who was ready to hear anything. Lewis 
the Eleventh fanned the discontent of 
the people, seized the Prince, and only let 
him go when he had done homage in the 
fullest terms, and had consented that 
from his new parliament of Orange there 
should be an appeal to the parliament 
of Grenoble. Still old forms so far lin- 
gered on that it was not to the King of 
France but to the Dauphin of the Vien- 
nois that the homage was paid, and 
good King René, in his character of 
Count of Provence, grumbled, reasonably 
but in vain, at the doings of his mightier 
kinsman. Presently Provence itself be- 
comes a French possession, and Orange 
is hemmed ‘in on all sides, save where it 
has the Papal dominions for a still 
nominally independent neighbour. With 
such a state of the map as this, 
Lewis the Twelfth could afford to undo 
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the act of Lewis the Eleventh, and to 
declare John the Second of Orange a 
sovereign aud independent prince. The 
attempts of Francis the First to undo 
this concession drove John’s successor, 
Philibert, back to the old allegiance, and 
a Prince of Orange fought at Rome and 
at Florence in the cause of Cesar when 
the cause of Cesar was no longer the 
cause of right. By the will of Philibert 
the principality passed to the most 
famous of all its dynasties, but the 
dynasty which had least to do with the 
principality and city of Orange, the 
dynasty which has made the name of 
Orange glorious in all lands, so glorious 
that Orange itself has been well nigh 
forgotten in the glory of its distant 
sovereigns. In 1531, with René, first 
and last of his name, begins the con- 
nexion of the old Burgundian county 
with the house of Nassau, and thereby, 
for a single reign, with the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The geographical confusions of which 
I spoke at the beginning of this article 
are proof enough that the position of 
the Princes of Orange of the House of 
Nassau is to many minds a sore puzzle. 
The Princes of Orange play so great a 
part in the history of the Netherlands 
that people take for granted that Orange 
itself must be somewhere in the Nether- 
lands. Their position was certainly a 
singular one. Here were princes, taking 
their title from a distant city which 
some of them never saw, and their pos- 
session of which was always not a little 
precarious, playing the first part in the 
affairs of a country in which they are 
private men, or at most elective magis- 
trates. Simply as Princes of Orange, 
William the Eighth, Maurice, and Wil- 
liam the Tenth would hardly have filled 
the place in history which they do, 
Their natural powers would hardly have 
found full scope for their exercise within 
the nerrow field of their own dominions. 
It was because the Princes of Orange, 
being in themselves what they were, 
were also the first nobles in the out- 
lying dominions of the Spanish crown 
that they were able to do what they 
did do. But there can be no doubt 
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that their princely rank did very much 
to help them. It added nothing to 
their real strength, it added little to 
their wealth, but it gave them a posi- 
tion which was no small gain. The 
Prince of Orange was not merely 
first citizen, first noble, first magis- 
trate, of a great commonwealth ; he was 
technically the peer of any sovereign 
with whom he had to deal. Within 
the commonwealth itself the union of 
the two positions might be a dangerous 
one. Had the chief magistrates of the 
great Federal republic not been Princes, 
they might not have grown into here- 
ditary Stadholders, and at last into 
Kings. But we may be sure that Wil- 
liam the Eighth—William the Silent as 
he appears elsewhere—drew no small 
part of his real strength from the fact 
that he also was William the Eighth, 
sovereign Prince of Orange. That he 
was such a sovereign prince, owning in 
that character only one superior on 
earth, he never himself forgot, though 
the words in which he asserted his own 
dignity as a free prince of the Empire, 
have been misunderstood in times in 
which men seem to have forgotten what 
the Empire was. The position of the 
Nassau princes of Orange is not without 
its parallel in our time. Hemmed in 
between the Swiss cantons of Saint 
Gallen and Graubiinden and the Aus- 
trian county of Tyrol, lies the almost 
invisible principality of Lichtenstein. 
Since 1866 the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
no longer a member either of the old 
German Confederation or of the new 
German Empire, must be looked on as 
a prince absolutely sovereign and inde- 
pendent, acknowledging no feudal or 
federal superior. But the actual im- 
portance of the Prince of Lichtenstein 
is drawn less from the possession of his 
tiny sovereignty—a sovereignty which 
I believe numbers about half as many 
subjects as the smallest Swiss canton 
numbers citizens—as it is from the great 
estates which he holds as a subject in 
the kingdom of Bohemia. If Bohemia 
should ever see a new Praguerie or a 

a Sec Froude, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. x. 
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new Defenestratio, a Prince of Lichten- 
stein might play the part of a Prince of 
Orange, and he might play it all the 
better for being the sovereign prince of 
a principality, however small. I shall 
forbear to prolong this article by carry- 
ing on my slight sketch of the history 
of Orange during the time of its Nassau 
princes. It comes to little more than 
a series of revolutions by which France 
commonly took possession of the prin- 
cipality whenever there was any ground 
of quarrel, and gave it back again at the 
next treaty. Under William the Eighth 
we find, besides religious disturbances, 
a popular revolt against the absent 
prince, then but fifteen years of age, 
which seems a strange beginning for 
such a career as his. We find too a 
not altogether inappropriate competitor 
set up by France against him who was 
to be the great Protestant champion. 
For several years the government of 
Orange was carried on in the name of 
Mary of Guise as its Princess. If Eng- 
land then had one sovereign in common 
with Orange, Scotland may be said to 
have had, if not two sovereigns, at least 
two princesses. Maurice, so famous in 
other wars, made the castle of Orange 
into one of the strongest fortresses of 
Europe. Lewis the Fourteenth, in one of 
his seizures during the reign of the last 
William, swept it away, and its ruins 
are now not to be distinguished, except 
by the keen eye of the military anti- 
quary, from the ruins of so many earlier 
buildings on the same site. When Wil- 
liam the Tenth of Orange set forth for 


the deliverance of England, his own 
principality was in possession of the 
enemy. But the old motto of “ Je main- 
tiendrai,” which his kinsman René had 
filled up with so small an object as 
“* Challon,” was filled up by him with 
nothing short of the ‘‘ Protestant religion 
and the liberties of England.” With 
him Orange, as a separate state, came 
to an end. His bequest of the princi- 
pality in favour of a prince of his own 
house was set aside ; so were the claims 
of Frederick of Prussia, which, if they 
had been made good, would have made 
the House of Brandenburg lords of 
another enclave yet further off than 
Neufchitel. On the nominal princi- 
pality of the House of Conti I will not 
waste a sentence. The absolute incorpo- 
ration of the principality with the now 
French province of Dauphiny might be 
delayed till 1731, but from 1714, by 
virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, Orange 
became in every practical sense a part of 
the French dominions, Since that time, 
Orange has been a rather insignificant 
French town, and nothing more. Inde- 
pendent Orange, besides its Prince, its 
Bishop and its Chapter, had its Parlia- 
ment, its University, and its Consuls. 
All that it seems to have now is a 
Mayor, whose placards, stuck upon the 
walls at the time of a local election, 
show by their strength of language that 
municipal French may go far to dis- 
pute the prize of the art of scolding 
even with papal Latin. 
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Ir has often happened in the history of 
the world that lawless acts have been 
committed under the forms of law ; but 
it is not often that they are committed 
in direct and flagrant violation of all 
lav. When this happens it becomes 
absolutely necessary that the offender 
should be held up to reprobation and 
singled out for punishment; and the 
necessity is all the greater if the offender 
is a person in authority. For men in 
authority have in recent times disclosed 
so great a desire to slip away from all 
control of the law ; they have obtained 
through what is called “ popular govern- 
ment” such facilities for avoiding all in- 
dividual responsibility for their acts ; 
and the consequences have been so 
disastrous ; that itis the duty of all who 
become acquainted with wrong-doing of 
this kind to bring the wrong-doer before 
the judgment of his countrymen, as the 
only tribunal now left open from which 
a true verdict on the merits of the case 
can be expected. It is proposed to sub- 
mit here to that tribunal a terrible tale 
of cruel oppression and high-handed 
injustice, not so much for the sake of 
those who have been the victims, as in 
order to disclose the manner in which 
men in authority sometimes use their 
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power, and to show the necessity for 
keeping a strict watch and restraint 
upon them in order to secure that they 
do not abuse it. The facts here adduced 
are drawn from documents either pro- 
fessedly official or of undoubtedly offi- 
cial origin; and it will be seen that 
they are of a kind that cannot be safely 
ignored by any people sufficiently jealous 
of its liberties to require any kind of 
account at the hands of its governors. 
Some quarter of a century ago one 
Dhlomo, the chief of the Amahlubi tribe 
of Zulus, was summoned by the king of 
Zululand, and on reaching the king was 
put to death on account of a dispute into 
which we need not enter. His brother 
Langalibalele was thereupon installed as 
the chief of the tribe, who, falling himself, 
a few years afterwards, into the bad graces 
of the Zulu king Panda, and wishing 
to place himself beyond Panda’s reach, 
asked and obtained permission of the 
English government of Natal to settle 
in their territory with his tribe—alto- 
gether some 7,000 souls—with 8,000 
head of cattle which he brought with 
him in his flight. In the following year 
the English government ordered the 
tribe to quit the lands on which they 
had recently settled, and compelled 
them, much against their will (for they 
had to abandon their crops), to take 
up in their stead others adjoining the 
passes of the Drakensberg mountains, 
the object being to interpose them be- 
tween the ordinary settlers of the 
colony and the marauding Bushmen 
who were accustomed to make inroads 
across its north-western frontier. It is 
not disputed that Langalibalele and his 
tribe performed admirably well the 
duties expected of them ; indeed, it is 
beyond dispute that he protected the 
Natal colonists so well, that the farmers 
of the adjoining Weenen county were 
relieved from all anxiety as to the 
z2 
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security of their crops and flocks. For 
five-and-twenty years Langalibalele and 
his tribe continued to render this ser- 
vice, nor was any cause of complaint so 
much as alleged against them. 

In 1869, however, a new code of mar- 
riage regulations was promulgated in the 
colony, when it was alleged, (though no 
evidence of it is forthcoming, while all 
the probabilities point the other way,) 
that Langalibalele was privy to some 
evasions of the code. Anyhow, Mr. Mac- 
farlane, a resident magistrate, imposed 
upon the tribe a fine of 10/., the small 
amount of which suffices to indicate that 
the offence committed, if any, was not one 
of great magnitude. Then the Diamond 
Fields were discovered, and many natives 
were tempted to them for the sake of 
the wages to be earned there. The great 
ambition of a native is to possess him- 
self of a gun; and it was natural that 
the desire should be strongly developed 
in the Amahlubi tribe, their very business 
and the condition of their tenure being 
that they should defend the passes 
of the Drakensberg against the crafty 
Bushmen. The men of the tribe being 
known as good workers, were much in 
request at the Diamond Fields, and many 
of them became possessed of the coveted 
firearms. In February 1872, however, 
an ordinance was promulgated, directing 
that all guns in the possession of natives 
should be registered by the authoritiesand 
returnedtothem. Nowit appearsfromthe 
published papers, that in many instances 
guns brought by natives to be registered 
were not returned to the owners, for the 
reason, as is alleged, that “it was too 
much trouble to write a letter, or ticket, 
and tostamp the gun.” Naturally, there- 
fore, a native who, after working hard 
for a gun had at length acquired one, 
would feel rather shy of handing it over 
to the white authorities, who might, as 
he saw by experience, never return it to 
him. Indeed, Mr. Macfarlane’s view of 
the ordinance of February 1872 went 
no farther than this, that “if the 
holders of the guns were formally 
reported upon, their guns would be 
registered, and they receive permission 
to hold them,” which, in effect, would 


leave an absolute power of taking away 
a man’s gun to the local magistrates, of 
whom Mr. Macfarlane himself was one. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
there was a general indisposition among 
the natives to bring their guns in for 
registration, and that evasions of the 
ordinance were frequent in all the tribes, 
as well in Langalibalele’s as in the rest, 
But there is nothing whatever to show 
that Langalibalele’s tribe were greater 
offenders than others in this respect, or 
that Langalibalele himself was in any 
way privy to any evasions of the 
law by his men. On the contrary, 
when appealed to and called upon to 
enforce the ordinance, the chief did 
enforce it so far as he could be expected 
to do, for on the first occasion he did 
actually send in eight guns, and on the 
second occasion only failed to do so 
because he failed to discover the guns 
themselves—no easy matter, be it re- 
membered, considering that the tribe 
was now 10,000 in number, that they 
were scattered over a considerable terri- 
tory, that, as already explained, they 
were indisposed to risk confiscation of 
their weapons and likely therefore to con- 
ceal them, and that Mr. Macfarlane could 
give him no sufficient information to 
work upon. Upon this occasion Langali- 
balele very naturally asked for the 
names of the men who were alleged to 
have returned from the Diamond Fields 
with the eight guns required by the 
magistrate, saying, “I cannot do any- 
thing unless you give me the names ;” 
nevertheless, on receiving a second time 
this certainly not unreasonable request, 
Mr. Macfarlane instantly declared that 
“he could not stand it any longer,” and 
at once reported the chief to Mr. 
Shepstone, the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, for contumacy. Among others, 
five sons of one Sibanda had been dis- 
covered to have just returned from the 
Diamond Fields with guns, and a native 
policeman was sent to summon the men 
to bring them in for registration. This 
policeman, who had an old quarrel with 
the tribe, instead of doing as he had 
been directed, attempted to seize the 
guns and the powder, which, however, 

















he was unable to do, and the men took 
to flight, carrying off the weapons, so 
that they were not heard of till long 
after. For this affair the man Sibanda 
was condemned by the magistrate to 
pay a fine of 5/. to the government and 
another of 1/. to Langalibalele for not 
having reported the guns to him as 
his chief ; which shows that so far from 
being an offender in this instance 
Langalibalele was himself regarded and 
treated by the magistrate as an offended 
party. Langalibalele, however, was now 
summoned to go to Estcourt, Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s head-quarters, and, after a delay 
of a fortnight—caused, as he said, by his 
illness—he did go thither, the only result 
being that he learnt from a clerk that 
Mr. Macfarlane “does not like a man 
who answers him when he happens’ to 
speak.” Now Langalibalele, it appears, 
is a chief of much independence of spirit, 
and not a little apt to answer, and for 
this or for some other reason Mr. Mac- 
farlane had conceived a bad opinion 
of him, had already reported him as 
eontumacious, without, it must be said, 
any good reason, and had suggested 
that he “should be sent for to head- 
quarters.” Accordingly, in April 1873, 
a native messenger was sent to Langali- 
balele to summon him to appear at 
Maritzburg. The chief promised to go, 
but did not do so, remembering prob- 
ably the fate of his brother in Zulu- 
land, and being in fact afraid to trust 
himself away from his tribe. This fear 
of his was not unnatural. He knew 
that chiefs were only thus summoned 
on very rare occasions, and for grave 
reasons ; he knew that the two last cita- 
tions of the kind had ended in the 
“eating up,” or ruin and desolation of 
the tribes whose chiefs had been cited ; 
and as the government messenger could 
not tell him, in answer to his anxious 
inquiry, what charge was brought against 
him, it is not surprising that he should 
have been very greatly alarmed, and 
very indisposed to obey so dreadful a 
summons. So ill (for he certainly was 
ill then) as to be unable to move, terri- 
fied beyond measure at this alarming 
mystery, yet terrified above all at the 
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notion of being held to be rebellious, 
he asked piteously, “ How he could be 
taken away from his place and kraal 
when he was so ill? What was it that 
was so important? What is the case ? 
Tell me what the charge really is.” 
But he only got for answer that he must 
come. A second summons still further 
increased his alarm, and thoroughly 
convinced him that some mysterious 
charge was hanging over him which 
would result in his death or imprison- 
ment and the ruin of his tribe, all the 
more so that the messenger informed 
him that if he “ persisted in his ob- 
stinacy and refused to obey the sum- 
mons, the tribe would cease to be a tribe, 
that in fact they would bring themselves 
to destruction.” And now, after some 
time had elapsed, a third messenger was 
despatched in the person of one Mahoiza, 
a very improper man to send on such an 
embassy, being of low standing and very 
indifferent character, and, as it proved, a 
great liar, who, charged with a final sum- 
mons, set out on his journey on the 11th 
of October, 1873. This messenger came 
back and reported that he had been 
grossly insulted and ill-used, that he 
and his companions had been “ stripped 
of their clothes and then marched under 
a strong guard, prodded now and then 
with the points of assegais, to the hut 
where the chief was ;” that “ nothing 
was given them to eat;” and that 
Langalibalele had “reviled the au- 
thorities and declared that he would 
‘fight’” Naturally this story pro- 
duced great indignation in the colony ; 
indeed, it was this that led to the 
subsequent violent proceedings by the 
government ; but it is now quite clear 
that in all its material points the story 
was entirely false. Mahoiza declared 
that he had been stripped “ naked,” and 
so taken into Langalibalele’s presence ; 
but it is proved beyond a doubt that he 
was merely asked to take off his two 
coats, which he did himself, and that he 
went to the chief in the rest of his 
clothes, that is to say, in waistcoat, 
shirt, trousers, boots, and gaiters. For 
divesting him of his coats there was 
this good reason, that it was feared he 
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might have a weapon concealed beneath 
them—an incident which had already 
occurred at the arrest of one Matyana, 
when Mr. John Shepstone, while in 
friendly parley with Matyana, is said 
and believed by the natives to have 
suddenly produced a pistol and fired 
twice at him, killing one of his com- 
panions and wounding another. And 
as for the tale of prodding with assegais, 
it was a pure invention altogether. But 
the story did its work; the colonists 
were amused with accounts of prepara- 
tions for war supposed to be made by this 
wretched chief and his tribe, who were 
simply in so great a fright that they did 
not know what to do; and the govern- 
ment, devoured by that desire to show 
energy which is the cause of so much 
wickedness, began to assemble an armed 
force within reach of these “ rebels,” as 
they were now freely called. 

Under these terrible circumstances 
Langalibalele, so far- from thinking of 
offering any resistance, sought only how 
he might escape thedire and dreadful fate 
he saw impending over him and his tribe. 
As he had run away from Panda, so he 
resolved to run away from the Supreme 
Chief of Natal. And this, be it re- 
marked, he had a perfect right to do, 
so that he did it peaceably and without 
violence. He had been received by the 
colonial government with his tribe and 
his cattle, had had allotted to him a 
location and done service for it; and 
there was nothing either in Kafir law 
or in the law of the colony to prevent 
him from again peaceably migrating over 
the border with his tribe and their cattle. 
The step, indeed, was a desperate one, 
for it involved the abandonment by these 
ten thousand of their smiling homes 
and of all the fruits of their labour 
during a quarter of a century. But then 
the occasion was desperate. Some charge, 
dreadful and serious, nobody knew what, 
hung over the head of the chief. It 
must be something very grave indeed, 
for he had applied to be fined, and had 
indeed sent to Maritzburg an envoy with 
a small bag of gold as an earnest of 
what the tribe could raise. This mes- 
senger had returned with the tidings 


that the Supreme Chief had already set 
out at the head of a large force to “eat 
up” the tribe. There was no choice 
therefore ; and, with heavy hearts and 
miserable forebodings, the tribe and the 
chief gathered their cattle and drove 
them up the mountain side, still asking 
themselves what they had done to be 
thus inhospitably driven out. There 
can be no doubt they had a perfect right, 
if they wished, to take and to carry out 
this resolution of flight with their cattle ; 
and if there were any doubt, it would 
be disposed of by the fact that they had 
originally been received and adopted by 
the Natal government itself on flying 
with their cattle in a similar manner 
from Zululand. The resolution itself is 
sufficient to show that nothing was fur- 
ther from Langalibalele than any inten- 
tion to resist or to defy the government, 
and that he was, on the contrary, moved 
entirely by the fear of being, in accord. 
ance with the threat that had been made 
to him by the government messenger, 
“eaten up,” and destroyed with his tribe. 
“We really,” says Mbaimbai, one of his 
sons, “ had no fixed plan. Langaliba- 
lele’s idea was to get out of the way, and 
subsequently to make terms and return 
with his family again. We thought the 
waters of the sea were coming, seeing 
that the governor was coming, and that 
nought could escape.” The simple 
truth is, that these poor people were 
flying in a distraught manner from the 
force which they had learnt was being 
sent to destroy them, and that their 
one only object was to save their lives 
and as much of their means of subsist- 


ence as possible, even at the cost of 


abandoning their cherished homes. 

But Sir Benjamin Pine, the governor of 
the colony, saw in this panic stricken exo- 
dus “ something like treason,” “ deemed 
it” his “duty to take decisive mea- 
sures,” called out troops and volunteers, 
and decided to accompany them in per- 
son in order to “capture the offenders 
and bring them to justice.” Impressed 
by the magnitude and danger of the 
task he had set himself, indeed, he 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary a vale- 
dictory recommendation which modestly 
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indicates his notion of his own merits 
in these words :—“I think it my duty, 
should any misfortune happen to me, to 
most earnestly pray your lordship not 
to send to this very difficult government 
any but a governor of the first class, 
and of first-rate resolution, talent, and 
energy.” Herewith he issued a procla- 
mation, started for the scene of war, and 
began those ‘decisive measures” which 
he had discovered to be necessary. The 
first of these was to send a force of 
thirty-four volunteers and twenty Ba- 
sutos, armed to the teeth with breech- 
loaders, to seize the Bushman’s Pass, by 
which Langalibalele himself had already 
escaped, and by which the remainder of 
the tribe were still escaping. This was on 
the 4th of November, 1873, and Major 
Durnford, the officer in command, found 
the natives already in the pass, “ flying 
in every direction.” Now it so happens 
that the spot where the volunteers then 
found themselves, and in which the 
whole of the subsequent affair took 
place, is beyond the boundary of the 
colony of Natal as settled and fixed by 
the Order in Council taking effect on 
the lst of June, 1859. Consequently 
it would seem that any crime or offence 
committed there comes under the act 
which prescribes that crimes or offences 
committed within “any territory to the 
southward of the twenty-fifth degree of 
south latitude, and not being within the 
jurisdiction of any civilized government” 
(which was the case here), shall be cog- 
nizable “in the courts of the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope or of the colony 
of Natal.” This has an important bear- 
ing on the subsequent conduct of the 
government, as will be seen. 

This, then, was the situation. A great 
number of the tribe had escaped over 
the mountains, most of the rest were 
“concealed in caves,” and a few, amount- 
ing to “ 100 at the outside, half of whom 
were armed with shooting weapons,” 
were “flying in all directions” in sight 
of the fifty-five fully-armed men who 
had occupied the pass. Major Durn- 
ford commanded them to “take their 
cattle and go down,” and was answered 
that they would do so, while some then 
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coming up the pass did in fact obey the 
order to retire. But now the Major was 
informed that the Carabineers, a mounted 
force of white volunteers, “ could not be 
depended upon.” He gave therefore 
the order to retire, when Langalibalele’s 
people began to fire, and killed five of 
Major Durnford’s men. There is evi- 
dence that some of his force had far 
exceeded the spirit of the orders which 
he himself gave, that they had seized 
guns and had killed a cow; but this 
does not of course excuse the firing for 
those who took part in it. Strictly 
speaking, however, the natives had a 
good right to resist this unlawful at- 
tempt to stay and to interfere with 
them, accompanied as it was by a seizure 
of their property while engaged in a 
perfectly lawful act, and that beyond 
the boundary of the colony; but their 
submission to the first orders given to 
them shows that they had no intention 
of doing so, and that the shooting was 
provoked and brought about entirely by 
the disgraceful panic of the Carabineers, 
which caused some of the natives to get 
too excited to be kept in hand by their 
elders, who exercised their authority 
even to the extent of blows to secure 
obedience to the orders given. But 
Langalibalele himself was then far away. 
He had given strict and imperative in- 
structions to his men not to fire or to 
use any force, not even if the govern- 
ment men got in among the cattle. His 
guilt therefore, if guilt there were, was 
of a purely constructive nature. 

But the government had too far com- 
mitted itself to think of law or to listen 
to reason, and the same cowardice which 
prompted the needless flight of the 
volunteers prompted a craving for a 
swift and bloody revenge. A nonsen- 
sical pretence was made on Novem- 
ber 4th and 5th of “ proclaiming” the 
country by sending out two heralds to 
“call out among the bushes and gorges” 
of this immense tract, that “ those who 
intend to adhere to the government 
must return to-night, as to-morrow an 
armed force will be sent against those 
who remain in the bushes and the 
gorges.” Accordingly, on the third day, 
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the armed force was let loose against 
the miserable remnant of the tribe ; the 
hiding-places were attacked and in some 
cases smoked out; the fugitives, in- 
cluding some women, were killed ; and 
even a wounded man brought out of 
his refuge was then and there shot by 
order of the officer in command. At 
least 200 of the tribe are admitted to 
have been thus killed ; the kraals, many 
of them stored with grain, were burnt to 
the ground ; and on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1873, Governor Pine felt himself 
able to write to the Colonial Secretary 
that “armed resistance within the colony 
has been fully suppressed,” and to ex- 
press his “high acknowledgment of 
the zeal and good conduct of the volun- 
teers and Dutch Burgher force, who have 
taken so active and important a part 
in putting down the insurrection ;” as 
though that could be called an insurrec- 
tion which consisted in hiding away in 
eaves and bushes, and as though im- 
mense valour had been displayed by the 
volunteers in smoking out and killing 
200 miserable and desperate fugitives. 
But this was not all. Before long, Langa- 
libalele was betrayed into Governor 
Pine’s hands by an act of treachery to 
which it is revolting to think any Eng- 
lish authorities should have been parties, 
as they were ; the whole of the cattle of 
the tribe, amounting to some 8,000 or 
10,000 head, were seized and confiscated ; 
and as many as 1,500 women and chil- 
dren were carried off by the govern- 
ment force into slavery, disguised under 
a euphemism. Meantime, Sir Benja- 
min Pine, after having been “in the 
field,” as he says, “five weeks,” had 
returned to Government House with the 
proud consciousness of having shown 
his “ first-rate resolution, talent, and 
energy.” To these great qualities there 
was the testimony of the devastated 
homes, of the 200 dead, of the 10,000 
subjects of the Queen driven out of her 
territory, of the women and children 
led away into slavery, of floggings and 
confiscations without end, inflicted not 
only upon the tribe which had “ re- 
belled,” but also upon another supposed 
to be friendly to it. 
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But this is of slight importance com- 
pared with what followed. Langaliba- 
lele and his tribe, be it remembered, 
had committed no one single act of 
violence in the colony. They had neither 
killed, injured, nor robbed any man, 
nor had they committed any act of 
rebellion against the government. When 
indeed they had left the colony and 
were out of it, some of them had resisted 
an unlawful attempt to oppose their free 
progress, and to seize their property; 
but even this had been done in a casual, 
impulsive manner, which showed that 
it was the act of afew, goaded at last to 
desperation by the cruel treatment the 
tribe had received, and not in any way 
a matter of concert or the result of any 
general plan of resistance. Neverthe- 
less, they were solemnly outlawed and 
branded as rebels and traitors, and when 
at last Langalibalele was taken, it was 
resolved to make an example of him. 
But it was soon discovered that, as we 
have pointed out, the prisoner had really 
committed no crime that could, if he 
were lawfully tried before any of the ordi- 
nary courts, draw upon him the punish- 
ment which it was already resolved he 
should suffer. “It may be questioned,” 
we are told in a document drawn up 
by the legal advisers of the governor, 
“ whether the acts of Langalibalele could 
have been taken cognizance of by a 
court whose guide is colonial law, and 
whose jurisdiction is bounded by terri- 
torial limits. It might therefore have 
happened that the crime of rebellion as 
charged . . . would have remained un- 
punished, and thereby have been directly 
encouraged.” It is not possible to admit 
more plainly that it was felt there was 
no case against the chief before the esta- 
blished tribunals, and that what was 
sought was not to have him tried by 
law but punished without law. Accord- 
ingly, since it was felt that the ordinary 
courts would not do that business, it was 
resolved to form an extraordinary court, 
which was done by a very simple method. 
Governor Pine summoned Mr. Shepstone, 
his Secretary for Native A ffairs, his execu- 
tive council, some magistrates, and some 
native retainers, and declared that they 
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were a court. It was as if Mr. Disraeli 
should call together the Cabinet, the 
Irish Secretary, a few Lords-Lieutenant, 
and a few Orange landlords to judge 
an alleged Fenian accused of having 
rebelled against the Queen in the 
United States, because he had emi- 
grated to New York with his family and 
property. There can scarcely be any 
necessity to say that in this instance Sir 
Benjamin Pine had no more power than 
Mr. Disraeli to form such a “court,” 
and that if such ever be, as in this case 
it was, formed, its doings are invalid and 
unlawful from the beginning. Yet even 
from such a court it was feared that the 
prisoner might escape ‘“ unpunished ;” 
for it was known now that the story of 
insults and violence offered to the mes- 
senger Mahoiza was untrue, and it was 
possible that if fairly dealt by, Langali- 
balele might be able to show, as was 
already alleged by many, that he had 
acted throughout from pure fright, and 
without any intention of resisting much 
less of rebelling against the government. 
He was deprived, therefore, of all means 
of defence. From the time of his ar- 
rival in the colony until after his trial 
he was kept in solitary confinement, was 
not allowed to consult with any legal or 
other adviser, and was thus absolutely 
deprived of all means of procuring wit- 
nesses who could support his defence. 
He was refused the aid of counsel, on 
the ground that counsel might in defend- 
ing him “ excite the native mind ;” and 
so sure did Sir Benjamin Pine feel that 
no loophole had been left for the ac- 
quittal of the prisoner, that on the 
10th of January, immediately before the 
so-called trial, he wrote to the Secretary 
of State, that he “intended to com- 
mute the punishment of death to trans- 
portation or penal servitude as may seem 
expedient.” Here, then, was this man 
brought before a court composed of in- 
dividuals, some of whom had already 
declared him to be a great criminal de- 
serving of the severest punishment, 
deprived of all means of proving his 
innocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
and predestined by the head of the 
court to “ transportation or penal servi- 
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tude.” Surely this was bad enough; 
but worse than this the very words he 
uttered at the trial were, as the minutes 
of the proceedings show upon the face 
of them, flagrantly misrepresented to 
amount to a plea of guilty, whereas 
they merely amounted to an admission 
of facts such as the flight across the 
mountains, and an assertion that certain 
witnesses, if he could call them, would 
justify or extenuate those facts. But, 
notwithstanding this alleged plea of 
guilty, evidence was taken against the 
prisoner from a selected body of wit- 
nesses, among whom there was not one 
for the defence. The man Mahoiza 
gave testimony which Mr. J. Shepstone, 
a member of the court, must have known 
himself to be the testimony of a liar, 
since it was of an entirely different cha- 
racter (notably as to his having “ re- 
viled” the authorities, and said he 
would “fight,” and to his having had 
the messenger “stripped” and “ prodded 
with assegais”) from that reported in 
Mr. Shepstone’s own letter of the 2nd 
of November. Yet neither Mr. Shep- 
stone nor any other member of the 
tribunal thought it necessary to cross- 
examine this witness, and the court, 
when questioned by Sir Benjamin Pine, 
declared that it ‘required no further 
evidence” as to the insult of “strip- 
ping,” said to have been put upon him. 
But it is useless to insist upon the dis- 
gracefully unfair conduct of this unlaw- 
ful tribunal. It was called together not 
to judge but to condemn the prisoner, 
and on the 9th of February, Governor 
Pine had the satisfaction of declaring 
that it did condemn him, and of sen- 
tencing him to transportation for life. 
Like itself and all its proceedings, the 
sentence of the court was a direct viola- 
tion of all law, and, as it happens in this 
instance, of an express statute. This, in- 
deed, was pointed out by Lord Carnarvon 
to Sir Benjamin Pine in his despatch of 
the 13th of April, wherein he reminds 
the governor that “a sentence of trans- 
portation cannot be carried out under a 
colonial law beyond the limits of the 
colony, unless an arrangement has been 
made with some other colony,” which 
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there is nothing to show was the case in 
this instance ; and wherein he further 
declares, with a touch of unconscious 
sarcasm, that he is “not aware how, 
without the consent of the prisoner, the 
sentence of banishment can be carried 
into effect.” But considerations of this 
kind are not likely to present themselves 
to a governor of “resolution, talent, and 
energy,” or to be at all regarded when 
presented from the outside ; and, accord- 
ingly, on the 5th of August, long after 
Lord Carnarvon’s despatch must have 
been received, Langalibalele was actually 
transported to Robben Island, and thus 
the last act of this drama of iniquity 
was brought to a close. 

There was no disposition in the colony 
to question anything that had been done, 
much less to ask if it had been done 
lawfully. On the contrary, men were 
found so devoid of all pity and justice 
as to sign addresses of congratulation, 
which Governor Pine incontinently for- 
warded to the Secretary of State, and 
which appear at full length in the Blue- 
Book. The colonists had felt panic, 
and, as is always the case, were eager to 
justify it by revenge. There were 
undoubtedly many in the colony who 
saw the matter in its true light, but 
they were a minority, and colonial so- 
ciety is tyrannical. One man, however, 
there was who had the right spirit in 
him, and who determined that these 
things should not be done without a 
struggle to prevent them, or, if it were 
not possible to prevent them, at any 
rate not without placing upon record 
the fact that there were those in Natal 
who prized law above resolution, who 
esteemed justice more than talent, and 
who loved mercy more than energy. 
That man, to his eternal honour be it 
said, was Bishop Colenso, who, with the 
devotion of a Christian and the spirit of 
a true gentleman, stood forward to de- 
fend the oppressed. In doing this he 
well knew that he must bring upon him- 
self the resentment of the authorities 
whose acts he called in question, and 
the enmity of many if not most of the 
colonists, and must expose his house 
and property to the danger of destruc- 
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tion, and himself to the risk of personal 
violence. In resolving to face these 
dangers, he acted in the true spirit 
that should actuate a Missionary Bishop, 
and showed to the natives that Chris. 
tianity is not a barren collection of 
dogmas and formularies, but a faith 
which prescribes the practice and pur- 
suit of justice and mercy by its pro- 
fessors, even at the cost of their own 
ease and their own security. On the 
lst of March, 1874, he forwarded a 
petition of two head men of the Amah- 
lubi tribe, praying for permission to 
present an appeal against the sentence 
of their chiet to the governor in council, 
and asking for free access for counsel to 
consult with the prisoner in order to 
the prosecution of the appeal. This 
was at first met by the allegation that 
the petitioners had “ repudiated any in- 
tention of urging the request they had 
signed,” which in effect amounted to an 
imputation that the Bishop had falsely 
concocted the petition himself, or de- 
ceived the petitioners into signing it 
in ignorance of its contents; but on 
the 9th of April it was announced that 
the appeal would be allowed to be made. 
The Bishop thereupon pressed again his 
request for access to the prisoner, and 
on the lst of May—two months after 
it had first been asked for—an intima- 
tion was for the first time given that 
such access would be allowed. But a few 
hours before the letter containing this in- 
timation was despatched, Langalibalele 
was removed heavily ironed to Durban, 
thus necessarily making access to him 
more difficult, and causing many days’ 
delay in the preparation of the appeal, 
which was, however, lodged on the 12th 
of June. But steps had been taken to 
exclude all possibility of the appeal pro- 
ducing any effect. Irregular as the 
“court” and its proceedings had been, 
a great desire was now discovered for 
strict regularity, and it was declared 
that nothing outside the proceedings of 
the court itself could be admitted in the 
appeal. Now, indeed, that it was too 
late, now that all opportunity of cross- 
examining the witnesses was gone, and 
that the proceedings were limited to a 
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reconsideration of their unsifted evi- 
dence, counsel was allowed for the first 
time to appear, as though to make it 
clear that it was determined to make a 
mockery of justice to the last. On July 
sth the appeal was heard, and on the 
13th was dismissed, as it could not fail 
tobe. Yet another step was taken by 
making an application to the supreme 
court of Natal, on the 14th of August, 
for an interdict to prevent the governor 
from carrying out the sentence of trans- 
portation ; but the judges decided not 
to grant it, and Acting Chief-Justice 
Connor declared from the bench that 
the Lieutenant-Governor as supreme 
chief has despotic power over the 
natives, to do whatsoever he may please 
with them without let or hindrance. 
This indeed was the real principle con- 
tended for by the government from the 
beginning; and it having now been 
decided under the forms of law that the 
Governor was above all law, Langaliba- 
lele was sent to Robben Island on the 
5th of August. 

The circumstances of this monstrous 
case have been narrated above in their 
bare outline, to the exclusion of many 
details well calculated to heighten the 
indignation which the case itself must 
excite. We are comparatively unin- 
terested as to the personal wrongs that 
have been inflicted upon Langalibalele 
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and his tribe, neither are we greatly 
concerned with the personal contest 
over the matter and its details now in 
progress between the Bishop of Natal 
and the Natal government. We care for 
none of these things, save and except in 
so far as they bear upon the very much 
larger imperial question they have raised. 
That question is one which concerns 
every British subject, whether he lives 
in this island or in any other part of 
the globe over which the Queen’s autho- 
rity is extended, and where her ministers 
exercise power. It simply amounts to 
this: whether it is to be admitted and 
established that men appointed by the 
law to administer the law, and to 
govern the Queen’s subjects under the 
law, have or have not the right to place 
themselves above the law—to disregard 
its spirit, and to violate its express 
commands. If that right exists in Natal, 
it exists also in England, and we shall 
have again to try a question which we 
are always taught to believe had been 
settled long ago. If it does not exist, 
then all those who, if it be so, have 
assumed to make so flagrant and mon- 
strous a usurpation, must be punished 
in proportion to the enormity of the 
offence they have committed, and of the 
invasion they have made upon the rights 
of their fellow-subjects. 


Tuomas Gipson Bow .es. 





‘RECENT LATIN VERSE.’ 


To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magaziie. 


Str,—As I was turning over the pages 
of Macmillan on an early day of Janu- 
ary, in order to enjoy at a safe distance 
the loud-rattling thunders of the Vatican, 
my eye chanced to light on one of the 
headings, ‘Recent Latin Verse.’ Having 
something else to engross my attention, 
{I should perhaps have thought no more 
of it, if I had not at the same time 
caught sight of words and lines which 
seemed to me familiar. Upon this I 
ran over the paper and found it to be 
only in a very restricted sense what its 
title implied. The writer who had 
signed his name had written the ‘article 
in a purely experimental spirit.’ When 
I first read it, I felt, I will admit, some- 
what nettled at finding that a transla- 
tion of Gray’s Elegy, of which I had 
printed and privately circulated a few 
copies, to serve for a specimen of beau- 
tiful typography as much as anything 
else, had been dragged from its obscurity 
and taken for the ‘corpus vile’ on 
which to exercise this ‘ purely experi- 
mental spirit.’ As though to complete 
my humiliation, I first met with this 
singular statement: ‘it has been said 
that the old question of whether Gray’s 
Elegy could be translated into Latin 
verse has now been solved, and that the 
task has been performed once for ever’ ; 
and then the writer went on to prove in 
his peculiar style that out of the 128 
verses of my translation one was ‘ ex- 
tremely good’; the rest commonplace 
or worse, bald or frigid or transcen- 
dental. In order ‘ fairly to have it out 
with Mr. Munro,’ he had contracted an 
alliance with Gilbert Wakefield—Gilbert 
my old acquaintance whom I had en- 
countered before on other fields and 
knew so well ‘intus et in cute’—and 
meant to annihilate me by the combined 
fire of himself and his associate. 

After a second and more careful 


perusal my feeling was greatly modified : 
I saw that my critic was in thorough 
earnest and wrote because he believed 
it to be his duty to write; and I felt 
that he had done me a real service by 
singling me out for detailed criticism, 
however distasteful some of his expres- 
sions were. Had he denounced me in 
general terms, as he has denounced 
several of my neighbours, what could I 
have done or said in reply? Now he 
had fairly pitted himself and his ally 
against me and put it in my power 
‘fairly to have it out with’ them both. 
I perceived at the same time that he 
had formed—when and where I know 
not—his own style and his own taste in 
Latin verse on those strange models, 
begotten by the union of schoolboy 
necessity with the Gradus ad Parnassum, 
unreal ghosts, boneless and bloodless, 
flitting about ‘cava sub imagine formae,’ 
and tolerated neither by gods nor men, 
nor, I should have guessed, by the 
columns of Jacmillan. I felt that of 
genuine Latin, or genuine Latin poetry, 
he had no grasp whatever ; and that in 
knowledge of the language, of the poets 
and their works, my superiority was 
such that in his simplicity he had given 
himself blindly into my hands. With 
your permission therefore, Sir, I will 
follow him up point by point, and if 
competent judges do not decide that in 
all essential matters I have routed him 
and his ally, then will I acknowledge 
myself beaten indeed. When one is 
assailed thus gratuitously, alittle egotism 
cannot be avoided: 1 should otherwise 
only expose myself to misconstruction. 
Though I cannot help enjoying a little 
the humour of the thing, I own I should 
not like such a task more than once: 
even as it is, I feel my ears occasionally 
tingle a little. 

To attempt with any success to 
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translate this Elegy, one must know, and 
never fora momert forget, that Gray’s 
mind was so saturated with the Latin 
poets that we should expect in every 
stanza to catch some echo of one or other 
of them. Often it is Virgil, often Lucre- 
tius, sometimes Ovid, sometimes some 
one else ; and the very structure of the 
English words helps often to remind us 
of this and cannot be overlooked by a 
conscientious translator. Many of the 
verses again are only redeemed from 
triviality by some single word which 
gives the keynote to the passage, and is 
often an epithet, sometimes a simple 
particle. Such characteristics and others 
which I cannot now dwell upon owing 
to my ‘spatia iniqua,’ the limited num- 
ber of columns which is all, Sir, that 
even your liberality can afford me, I have 
attempted in my version to observe to 
the best of my ability ; and every one 
of them my critic and Gilbert his ally 
set at nought, because it is Virgil and 
Lucretius, not the Gradus, that will 
help us here. So deaf is my critic to 
all this that he selects for especial praise 
lines which outrageously violate all 
these conditions and show a puerile ig- 
norance of the meaning of Gray’s words 
and of their connexion with what pre- 
cedes and follows. 

To demonstrate this I will come at 
ence to the first passage in which he 
pits me against Wakefield: my examin- 
ation of his comments on the first part 
of my translation shall be reserved for 
the end of my letter : 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure, 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 
Gray refers here to his two preceding 
stanzas, somewhat it is true in the tone 
of a ‘Person of Quality’ of the eigh- 
teenth century : these poor rustics had 
their humble joys, wife and children 
and’ cheerful home; they plied their 
useful, if ignoble, labours, ploughing 
and reaping and the like; all which 
ambition and grandeur would do well 
not to mock at and disdain. These lines 
I tried to express in the following ver- 
sion which I venture to say has an 


Ovidian rhythm and reproduces pre- 
cisely the meaning of the original ; but 
which my critic in quoting has dis- 
figured by inserting two and omitting 
three commas and leaving a misprint : 


ne bonus iste Jabor neu rustica gaudia neve 
sors obscura sit haec, ambitiose, iocus : 
neu plebeia tibi risu, trabeate, superbo 
Acta, breve et simplex, excipiantur, opus. 
My critic compares with this the 
version of Wakefield, ‘an eighteenth 
century scholar’ : 


Nec temnat pulchros indignabunda labores 
Ambitio et lusus, et sine laude vicem. 

Nec gens —_— risu trabeata maligno 
Annales nudos historiamque brevem : 


and asks: ‘can there be any doubt 
which carries off the palm here for either 
simplicity, purity, or melody?’ My 
answer is that the version is a hollow 
sham, and has no more real connexion 
with the words of Gray and the con- 
text, than it has with Paradise Lost. 
So far as the words have a meaning, 
they must mean: ‘ambition would not 
in a towering passion despise glorious 
labours, and games and sports, and re- 
tribution without honour; nor would 
finely dressed folk receive with a malig- 
nant laugh bare annals and a short 
history’: one might fancy the first two 
lines pointed to Austerlitz, the forest of 
Fontainebleau, and St. Helena ; the last 
two to the loungers of Bond Street who 
wisely preferred a brief summary to a 
tedious narrative of events : ‘ simplicity, 
purity, melody’; the humour of it! 
My critic then proceeds to ‘take the 
single line,’ which he grotesquely mis- 
quotes, in the interests, though unde- 
signedly of course, of his ally Gilbert : 


The path of glory leads but to the grave. 


‘Gilbert Wakefield has the exquisitely 
smooth and literal— 


In tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter :’ 


i.e. ‘the path of a public office leads 
to the gorge of a hillock.’ A forger 
of the fifteenth century tried to palm 
upon Ovid ‘ianua tumuli’; but even 
he would not have ventured ‘the 
exquisitely smooth and literal fauces 
tumuli’: the latter half of the line 
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three perhaps out of four boys of fifteen 
would have hit upon : boys of that age 
have a keen practical eye for the end of 
their pentameter. What Gray did write, 
and what I translated, was this: 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Surely the plural ‘paths’ and the par- 
ticle ‘ but’ give to the line its peculiar 
tone and meaning: but for them it 
would be quite trivial: and plural and 
particle are alike ignored in Wakefield’s 
‘exquisitely literal’ version. Mine is 
Metaque mors,"quoquo gloria flectit iter. 


Dragged by my critic ‘obtorto collo’ 
into self-assertion, I do not hesitate to 
say that this version exactly expresses 
the original. What its poetical merit 
may be, I do not pretend to say ; but 
I will tell him that it has been praised 
by more than one scholar, to whom I 
fancy even he would defer. 

We are next carried to the lines, 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath } 
Scanning these verses closely, I saw 
where Gray, in Italy or England, had 
gotten his ‘storied urn’; whence he 
had drawn his ‘ fleeting breath’ ; and 
preserving the symmetry and points of 
my original, I translated it literally : 

caelata historiis animam revocare fugacem 

urna domum? facies marmore viva potest ! 

‘Here again Wakefield is surely more 
vigorous and sonorous’ : 

Num fugientem animam vivus de marmore 

vultus 
Adsolitam revocat, num memor urna do- 
mum / 

Solecism or nonsense or both would 
seem then to be necessary constituents 
of ‘purity,’ ‘vigour,’ ‘sonorousness.’ 
We have here the crushing solecism, to 
begin with, of fugientem ansmam, enough 
to dash Priscian’s head into shivers: 
the urn or bust, say ten years after a 
man’s death, is to recall his breath at 
the moment it is quitting his body. 
But Gilbert and the Gradus care nothing 
for tense or time ; the exigencies of the 
verse are all in all to them. Then the 
shabby ‘memor,’ utterly out of place 
too ; and the humdrum jogtrot rhythm. 


My critic has now ‘ quoted enough to 
show that in Mr. Munro’s version there 
are at least some perfectly commonplace 
lines: and that as for saying it has 
been reserved for hims«to show the 
world how to translate, Gray’s Elegy, 
such an opinion cannot have been ex- 
pressed by any competent judge who 
was acquainted with Wakefield’s version 
something like a hundred years older,’ 
But hitherto he has been castigating 
my ‘ weaknesses’ only ; now he comes 
to ‘more serious objections’ and pro- 
ceeds to expose ‘my vices’ as well: as 
a first specimen of these vices he 
selects : 


Where ad the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise. 


‘ Here is the translation’ : 


ductus ubi alae ingens et crustis fornicis apti 
‘laudamus’ retonans undat ubique sono. 


‘Now then let us fairly have it out 
with Mr. Munro: is this what any 
Roman poet would have written?’ 
‘Do they read like Latin poetry? and 
what is there in the Latin to connect 
them with a church? If we had not 
Gray’s lines before us, should we have 
the most remote conception of their 
meaning ?’—What ‘we’ should have, 
I neither know nor care; but hauled 
by the collar into the prize-ring I simply 
answer: every word in the first line is 
used by Vitruvius, and in the same 
technical sense in which I employ it ; 
every word too is simple, idiomatic, and 
therefore poetical, occurring in Virgil, 
Lucretius and Ovid. If Vitruvius or 
Virgil could appear among us and could 
superadd our knowledge to his own, he 
would understand my words in the sense 
in which a competent English reader un- 
derstands the words of Gray. J think 
they read like Latin poetry ; my critic 
thinks otherwise: Gilbert nor Gradus 
could assist him here. ‘ Likewise I can- 
not think that the introduction of the 
‘Laudamus’ is at all conformable to the 
genius of elegiac poetry.’ Oh! for space 
and time and patience: let my critic 
at all events take Virgil’s ‘ resonare 
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doces Amaryllida silvas’; compare 
with it Propertius’ imitation ‘ resonent 
mihi “Cynthia” silvae’ ; ruminate on 
this ; and then think of his assault and 
battery perpetreted upon me. ‘ But 
undat ubique sono is surely a most bald 
and frigid ending’: I tell my critic 
that the ‘retonans undat ubique sono’ 
expresses the ‘pealing,’ the ‘ swells,’ 
the ‘ through’ in a way that no Gradus 
will ever teach him to express them. 
He ‘infinitely prefers Wakefield’s 


Qua longos per templi aditus laqueataque 
tecta 
Aérium ingeminant organa pulsa melos.’ 


Of course he does, because they are 
puerile nonsense, or only sense accord- 
ing to the Gradus ad Parnassum. The 
sole idea that the first line conveys is 
that of a long uncovered approach to a 
Greek temple with its flat panneled 
roof, and then the ‘organa pulsa’ 
might possibly be the rattle in a fane 
of Isis, while aériwm melos are Gradus 
words with no meaning. Gray even in 
his English steered clear of ‘organ,’ as 
too redolent of the ‘unus qui organa 
pulsat’ in old College statutes. 

Next he cites for another instance of 
my ‘ vices’; 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ¢ 
He then quotes my version in such a 
shape as to make it unintelligible, omit- 
ting four commas, putting one full stop 
for a semicolon, and another in the 
place of a mark of interrogation, and 
printing a capital for a small letter and 
a small letter for a capital: I give it in 
my own way : 

nam, mutae, quis omisit eum Se, victima 

lethes, 
qui tot amaritie miscet amoena sua ; 
destituit laeti geniales luminis oras, 
nec flexit tamen os expetiitque moram ? 

This is not a stanza that can be trans- 
lated without some thought. I tried 
therefore to catch what was in Gray’s 
mind: I felt sure that in the ‘ pleasing 
anxious’ he was thinking of yAveimupos 
ind the like, probably of the ‘quae 
duleem curis miscet amaritiem’; that 


none of the Gradus words would do for 
‘being’ here ; that, as he had been play- 
ing variations on adjoining passages in 
Lucretius, here too he was thinking of 
his illum Se, his alium Se qui, and the 
like ; that such a phrase would not only 
represent Gray’s thought, but was surely 
admissible in all stages of the language, 
when such a hater of archaisms as Quin- 
tilian could say ‘Se priorem,’ in speak- 
ing of a man’s former self which he had 
lost; and that in the third line Gray 
was recalling both Virgil and Lucretius. 
I thought the stanza out therefore at 
once, much as I have printed it. My 
critic asks: ‘what do these first two 
lines mean?’ Does he know now? ‘If 
this is Latin verse, or if this is elegiac 
poetry, I don’t know what either of 
them are, and I don’t want to know.’ 
I do not think he does know what non- 
gradus elegiac verse is, and I don’t want 
to have to teach him; but he won’t let 
me off. The position of gut suggests to 
him ‘a dependency on Lethes instead of 
se’: is lethe masculine then, or gui femi- 
nine? the Gradus surely might resolve 
this doubt. 

My critic is now compelled to take 
another passage of twelve lines ‘ which 
has been singled out for special praise 
by critics,’ ‘whose taste, I think, 
must have been for the moment nap- 
ping, or else affected by personal con- 
siderations.’ Of course I will and can 
say nothing to general expressions of 
contempt, such as the assertion, that of 
the twelve one and only one rises above 
mediocrity. Wherever he condescends 
to particulars, there I am prepared to 
grapple with him. He first assails my 
translation of 


Perchance in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire. 


forsan in hoc squalente loco neglecta quiescat 
mens olim aetheriae feta calore facis. 


Well, just as I have made my boastful 
promise, I am about to break it: I don’t 
agree with what he says of Gray’s 
‘neglected’ or of my own use of 
squalente and mens ; but the discussion 
would be too long and hazy for my 
present opportunity. As I have not 
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answered him here, he may if he likes 
score a point or two in his own favour 
against as few hundreds as his modesty 
will permit him to set down on my side. 
It will be his one opportunity I think. 
He then calls in question my fe/a, which 
he miswrites foeta, connecting it I pre- 
sume, from the ill odour he attaches to 
it, with foeteo and foetidus. My reply 
is simply this: Gray probably used the 
word pregnant, because he had the 
Latin fetus before his mind. He can- 
not help thinking too ‘that by jaz 
aetheria a Roman would have under- 
stood either the sun, the moon, or the 
stars. No, not a Roman, as I shall 
show presently: the Gradus I dare- 
say gives the expression as a useful 
synonyme for those luminaries. But 
when he comes to the next couplet, he 
is ‘still more staggered’ : 
vitave deoque 
expergefactam participasse lyram. 


This is my version of ‘Or waked to 
ecstasy the living lyre,’ and seems to 
my critic ‘to be an attempt at some 
subtle and transcendental reproduction 
of the original idea, to outshine all the 
¢ommonplace ones which have hitherto 
been published.’ Let me now tell my 
story: to render this weighty verse 
aright I saw that one must give all 
that Gray has given and nothing more ; 
the language must be simple and yet 
emphatic ; and the rhythm weighty like 
the sense. I thought of what Gray 
might have had in his mind when 
writing, and I will enlighten my critic 
with two passages from different parts of 
one of Ovid’s greatest poems: 

quae simul aetherios animo conceperat ines, 

ore dabat pleno carmina vera dei. 
Parva mora est: caelum vates ac numina 
sumit 
fitque sui toto pectore plena dei. 

As Ovid’s prophet-poetess asswmes hea- 
ven, inspiration and her own peculiar 
god ; is raised that is to ecstasy ; so I 
make Gray’s prophet-poet awaken his 
lyre and impart to it life and his own 
inspiring god; waken it in short to 
ecstasy. Has my critic now an inkling 
of my subtlety and transcendentalism, 
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and of my ‘aetheria fax’? Ovid is not 
much of a transcendentalist ; but such 
transcendentalism as there is I freely 
make over to him. But as yet my critic 
‘cannot believe that had a Roman ele- 
gist wished to say what Gray has said 
he would have said it as Mr. Munro 
has said it. Would he not rather have 
said something like the following— 
vel dulce furentem 
In vitam oliz fila vocasse lyre ?’ 

Now mine adversary has written a verse 
himself, which he thinks not unworthy 
of a Roman elegist. Is it not rather 
some fondly-treasured reminiscence of 
the age of fifteen that has dazed his 
judgment? Having at that age to trans- 
late the passage, he decided at once that 
lyra should have the place of honour at 
the end: his Gradus told him that jila 
lyrae was a serviceable periphrasis, and 
together with vocarve gave him the whole 
of the second penthimemer. Out of 
many epithets Acoliae struck him as 
pretty, though it might have no mean- 
ing ; and he got his ‘living’ out of vita, 
But ecstasy—ay there was the rub: he 
thought perhaps of laetitia exultans, but 
that was too much; and therefore cast- 
ing Jaetitia aside, he found in his Gradus 
dulce furens as a synonyme of exultans. 
This was practical, if not subtle or 
transcendental; and we get this for a 
result: ‘to have invited the strings of 
the /£olian lyre into a mildly raving 
scene of life.’ This wondrous version 
haunts me in the night-watches. 

My translation however of ‘Chill 
penury repressed their noble rage’ he 
is kind enough to call ‘extremely 
good,’ As it was perhaps the easiest 
to turn of the twelve lines he has 
here quoted, I did not set great store 
upon it; yet even here I should have 
thought he would have pronounced 
algida egestas too transcendental and 
preferred the frigida pauperies of the 
Gradus. But I come now to the stanza 
in which he has again pitted himself 
against me: 


Full many a gem of yun ray serene 


The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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My translation is as follows : 


Swpe renidentes praeclara luce lapillos 
antra maris, caeca nocte profiunda, gerunt : 
saepe rubor florum natus moriensque fefellit, 
aeraque in vacuum perditus exit odor. 
I saw that to translate this too the pro- 
portions and symmetry of the original 
must be observed: what comes first in 
Gray must come first in the Latin: I 
noted what words of Virgil or Lucretius 
Gray might have been thinking of, espe- 
cially in his first line ; I saw that when 
he wrote bear and gave it the position it 
has, he meant it to represent the Latin 
gerunt in the same place ; and for ‘ dark 
unfathomed’ I could provide an exact 
equivalent, literal yet idiomatic and 
poetical ; and my first two lines are the 
result of all this reflexion. At the third 
line I hesitated: I felt that Horace’s 
natus moriensque fefellit exactly repro- 
duced Gray’s words and probably was 
in Gray’s thoughts; yet I did fancy 
there might be something of a conceit 
init. I ventured it, however, and was 
really surprised to find it singled out 
for praise by those whose taste and 
judgment I prize most highly. Nothing 
of course to my critic rises above medi- 
ocrity ; natus moriensque ‘is a conceit 
lugged in by the head and shoulders’ ; 
and on the fourth line, in which I 
simply reproduce Gray’s simple thought 
bearing in mind what he probably had 
in his mind, my critic pronounces a 
judgment which he himself thinks is 
perhaps ‘hypercritical.’ But then he 
gives us a version which is nearer what 
‘a Roman poet’ might have written : 
the two first lines are as follows : 
Tethyos in tenebris fundoque carentibus 


an 
Plurima sincero gemma nitore latet. 


How bald the ‘ Tethyos in tenebris,’ re- 
calling, if not the Gradus, then the outer 
ocean beyond the Cimmerians ! how non- 
sensical the ‘fundo carentibus antris’ ! 
Gray in mind saw his priceless gems 
resting on the yet unfathomed bottom 
of the ocean ; my critic represents them 
as descending I presume for ever through 
bottomless space : sincero nitore may be 
said of an icicle as justly as of a diamond. 
Then Jatet for bear / His last two lines 
are as void of symmetry and point as his 
No. 184.—vo. xXxI. 
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first two: of them I will only say that 
‘et sine teste rubet’ might befit a man, 
whatever it mean when applied to a 
flower. It is hard to believe that, after 
all this parade of denunciation, he has 
brought himself and his ally into actual 
collision with me in the case of 14 or 
15 verses alone out of 128: with what 
result let others decide. From the whole 
tone of his paper we must presume that 
he has sought to assail me where he 
judged me to be weakest and himself 
and his ally strongest. 

Having now reached the end of my 
critic’s diatribe against me, I sweep 
round again to its commencement as [ 
promised to do, in order to leave no 
part of it unrefuted. As I have said 
already, for his general expressions of 
contempt | care nothing: whenever he 
will come to close quarters, I am ready 
to throw him. When he merely quotes 
my four first lines and asks: ‘ what 
peculiar merit does this version possess 
over hundreds that have gone before, all 
equally inadequate?’ I pass over this, 
as the nature of the case precludes reply. 
But when he goes on to say, ‘I don’t 
like the second verse at all’ : “ Mugit 
ut arva boum segniter agmen obit”: 
‘the rhythm of the first penthimemer 
is faulty, and quite an exception with 
Ovid, Propertius or Tibullus,’ and so 
on, this I could not pass over. I knew 
this criticism was absurd ; I knew that 
my well-pondered ‘segniter agmen 
obit’ accurately rendered Gray’s ‘ winds 
slowly’; I knew that my critic’s ‘ Ser- 
pit iter reboans segne per arva pecus’ 
was a puerile imposture, whether he 
meant ‘a reverberating herd’ or a ‘re- 
verberating road’; I knew that ‘ Voxve 
ea longinquas tinnula sopit oves’ was 
an accurate and yet poetical rendering 
of the original; I knew that ‘ nubilus 
bubo’ was a good translation of a dif- 
ficult expression ; I knew that ‘ad lu- 
nam rusticitatis agit’ was a precise legal 
phrase, yet such a one as the ‘ Roman 
elegy’ hugged instead of ‘hardly tole- 
rating’; I knew that in ‘ nodosa ulmus 
ubi cum taxo copulat umbras,’ instead 
of ‘perpetrating a harshness’ I had 
given areally good and Latin translation 
of a line which Gilbert and others had 

AA 
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miserably botched; and that the rhythm, 
though exceptional, was good ; all this I 
knew, and yet blushed to speak out and 
give my reasons, whenlo! my good genius 
delivered me from my embarrassment. 
I felt a twitch at the ear and looking 
up perceived my patron Naso standing 
at my elbow: I knew him at once by 
his bust which I possess, and will war- 
rant henceforward against all gainsayers. 
“ Blush, by Apollo!” he began: “ ‘ei 
mihi! rusticitus, non pudor ille fuit.’ 
I tell you that line ‘ nubilus ad lunam 
rusticitatis agit’ is one of your best. 
Not to be used in elegiac poetry, be- 
cause it is a legal phrase! Is your critic 
aware that I was as proud of my law as 
of my poetry? You know what my old 
friend, Seneca Pater, says of my speak- 
ing: I often saw him taking notes : he 
brags too much of his memory, though 
it was a good one. That legal phrase, 
as you know, I have used in my elegiacs 
again and again; in my Heroides, my 
Remedy, my Fasti, and my Tristia where 
alas! I really meant it. Nay, Proper- 
tius himself, who never spoke a decla- 
mation in his life, grasped me warmly 


by the hand on my suggesting this 
phrase to him, as he was reading to me 


one of his best elegies. Now—a truce 
to your foolish rusticitas, for I hate the 
thing as much as I love the word—l 
prefer your line to Gray’s, because yours 
is one of your very best, and his is one 
of his worst. I have learnt English in 
Limbo, and know it as well as I once 
knew Getic, tho’ I should find it harder 
to write a poem in your fantastical 
rhythms. Iam only speaking Latin to 
give you an inkling of how we used to 
pronounce it: your critic I venture to 
say would relish our pronunciation as 
little as your verses. Your xubilus is 
quite to the point; rack my wits as I 
may, I can help you to no better. Hand 
me your Library copy there, that I may 
see how Gilbert turns ‘moping.’ Why, 
he shirks it altogether. Does he call 
this elegiac verse? It reads to me like 
some odd amalgam of bad Latin and 
bad English. How we have all laughed 
at what he calls his ‘Emendations’ of 
us all! So your critic objects to your 
‘mugit ut arva boum.’ Does he not 
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know that this movement is just as 
good in the pentameter as in the hexa. 
meter ? that both Propertius and [ 
learnt from Virgil how indispensable it 
was for varied rhythm? You recollect 
that one of my elegies, and not the 
worst, gets its whole point from the 
frequent recurrence of ‘ excute poste 
seram : tempora noctis eunt’; and that 
Virgil begins his Aeneid with ‘arma 
virumque cano.’ I loved Tibullus, as 
you know; though of course under the 
circumstances I puffed him a little in 
my Epicedium. His verse is far too 
monotonous, owing in part to his too 
restricted use of this very rhythm. He 
does use it, however, and so does his 
pupil Lygdamus. Your critic flouts too 
your ‘nodosa tlmus ubi’: well I never 
should have guessed that his ear was 
alive to the Latin accent. It is an ex- 
ceptional movement ; but once in a way 
it supplies a piquant variety. I often 
think of Virgil’s ‘spelunca alta fuit, 
and fifty similar rhythms ; and I have 
imitated them myself, and so has Pro- 
pertius. You were right to employ the 
movement on this one occasion: you 
have thus escaped the mortal staleness 
of the ordinary versions, such as Gil- 
bert’s ‘in rudium ulmorum’ ; but to 
some tastes flat small beer is brisk nee- 
tar. The reverberation of your critic's 
and Gilbert’s joint ‘ reboans’ has posi- 
tively given me a headache. I feel as 
if I were struggling ‘Tethyos in tene- 
bris,’ vainly essaying to reach the bot- 
tom of those bottomless ‘ antres vast’ ; 
where I might hope to be out of hear 
ing of the ‘dulce furens vita’ of that 
Aeolian harp.”—I looked and he was 
gone. 


Thus, Sir, has the timely intervention 
of my patron Ovid saved my modesty 
and me from the pain of self-glorili- 
cation. I am truly sorry for my late 
critic, whom though unknown to me, 
I should judge to be a well-meaning 
man; but he has brought his dis- 
comfiture on himself. He wanted ‘fairly 
to have it out with Mr. Munro’; and 
the simplest rules of self-defence told 
me how to deal with such an antagonist. 

H. A. J. Munro. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE OF ENGLAND. 


Ir it be true, as has been alleged, that 
the Civil Service of India is everybody’s 
business, it may be urged with equal 
truth that the Civil Service at home is 
nobody’s business. The vitality given 
to the one by the necessary exercise of 
wide administrative powers, from the 
Governor of a Province to the youngest 
Competition-wallah, contrasts with the 
flat and so-called “ circumlocutory ” 
duties of a Deputy Comptroller at 
Whitehall or a Junior Clerk at Somer- 
set House. The attractiveness of the 
wide personal influence, social status, 
liberal remuneration, and comfortable 
pensions enjoyed by the civilian in the 
East, has cast a dimness over the un- 
recognised social position and desk-work 
life of those who spend their days in our 
very handsome but very duli Government 
buildings. The one is a career which 
from the first attracts public notice in 
proportion to its usefulness and vigour, 
and which can always gather fresh im- 
portance at every stride; in the other 
there is the complaint that many are 
called and few chosen, that a long life 
of honest usefulness, if it does not close 
in harness on a modest salary, will end 
in superannuation on a despicable pit- 
tance. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that the interest in the Home Civil Ser- 
vice has been hitherto limited to those 
who are practically concerned. During 
the last twenty years Government inter- 
ference has scarcely effected more than 
the introduction of a variety of specific 
educational tests; what private inter- 
ference there has been on the part of 
civilians themselves has taken the form 
of voluminous humble Petitions for re- 
dress of grievances, which in the absence 
of a direct Court of Appeal, have had to 
travel along a very zigzag and dangerous 
path, subject to all manner of vexatious 
impediments and emendations. They 
must pass from the Petitioners to the 
Chief Clerk, from this worthy to his 


Secretary, from the Secretary to his 
Honourable Board, from the Honourable 
Board to a messenger, who finally lands 
the mangled documents, red tape and 
all, on the doorstep of my Lords of the 
Treasury. But there, unhappily, sits 
the Raven on the “pallid bust” of Re- 
trenchment and mutters “ Nevermore.” 
If, however, the papers chance to 
reach my Lords in an unmutilated con- 
dition, it is just possible that a super- 
numerary clerk may be added to the 
overworked establishment, and the an- 
nual wage of some of the most deserving 
establishment clerks increased by 10/.— 
but no step is taken in the direction of 
a complete reform. 

This kind of patching has had its 
day ; the cloak of office has been worn 
quite threadbare, and is grown unsuited 
to present times. Her Majesty’s Civil 
Servants are, as a body, too public- 
spirited ever to think of showing a 
mutinous front, or of entering into firm 
and energetic union against their com- 
mon enemy—disorganization. In spite 
of respectful and legitimate agitation 
they have remained to all intents and 
purpose stationary, while the wrongs 
of other communities have been freely 
discussed. At last, however, very 
active interference bids fair to dis- 
place sluggish indifference. A Royal 
Commission is sitting on the question, 
and has perhaps by this time completed 
its onerous undertaking. The Members 
of this Commission are perfectly quali- 
fied for doing good work towards 
the reorganization of the most ill-con- 
structed of our national institutions. 
Many hundreds, I may say thousands, 
of interested people are on the watch 
for the Report which shall make order 
out of Chaos, shall plant a firm heel on 
many frivolous anomalies, and shall, let 
us hope, place the home service of the 
Crown on a footing of comparative 
equality with the sister services abroad. 

aad 
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It would be presumptuous to venture 
upon any anticipatory remarks respect- 
ing the Report of this Commission ; but 
a few words, based on some general ex- 
perience of what is doing in the service, 
may not be out of season. 

The characteristic defect of the Civil 
Service is the absence of anything like 
cohesion—each particular branch has 
seemed to want to go its own way; to 
have its own stamp of clerk ; its own 
scale of salary ; its own arrangements as 
to hours of attendance and vacation ; 
and its own special subjects for the en- 
trance examination. Not that a branch 
of learning more or less, or a higher or 
lower standard of work, has determined 
either the social status or the scale of 
remuneration. These are circumscribed, 
in great measure, by locality. The course 
of nature is here reversed. The sun of 
prosperity and official favour which rises 
so brilliantly in the extreme West, over 
Westminster and Whitehall, becomes 
clouded as it journeys eastwards, and 
sinks into complete obscurity in Thames 
Street. 

Starting from the stately palace in 
Downing Street, with its exquisitely 
tiled floors, richly-decorated corridors, 
arabesque ceilings, and marble staircases, 
we leave the Foreign Office and the De- 
partments on its right and left, which, 
ranked as Whitehall Offices, have ac- 
quired a prescriptive title to special 
recognition. Yet in this favoured quar- 
ter, let it be understood, there is no dead 
level of official status. I can count the 
grades on the fingers of both hands, but 
that is as much as I can do; for the 
Treasury is not the T.ocal Government 
Board ; nor is the Colonial Department 
the Paymaster-General’s Office, any more 
than the Admiralty at Whitehall is the 
Admiralty at Spring Gardens. A little 
farther eastward and the charm disperses, 
even in sight of the noble building which 
was erected on the ruins of Protector 
Somerset’s Palace, now a sombre bee- 
hive whence issues some of the best and 
most responsible work of the country. 
But then Somerset House has a facade 
on the Strand; and appointments to 
the offices within this block of buildings 
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are not so much coveted as those we 
have left. Here again, we have another 
separate and distinct miniature feudal 
system with clearly-defined gradations of 
rank, each being subject to its own kind 
of tenure, and owing suit and service to a 
particular Board or Commission. Quite 
irrespective of the character of the work 
to be performed, the salaries are gradu- 
ated according to the number of clerks 
necessary to the well-being of each par- 
ticular department. Consequently there 
is a kind of tortuous incline from the 
Department of the Surveyor of Taxes up 
to a branch known as the Accountant's ; 
from this to another grade, and thence 
to the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Office ; thence to what is known as the 
Solicitor’s Department, and finally to 
the Secretary’s province; which, en- 
circling as it does the apartments of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
occupies the top round of this ladder of 
“ Stamps and Taxes.” Nothing short 
of a labour of love would incite either 
writer or reader to traverse critically the 
other superior and inferior suites of 
departmental lodgings in this building. 
Leaving the Strand, our sympathy 
waxes fainter as we pass the thresh- 
olds of Chancery Lane, Old Jewry, 
and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and is com- 
pletely exhausted on reaching the Cus- 
tom House in Billingsgate. In this ill- 
favoured district the 


- _ of nature, all-sufficing power 
Necessity,” 


has first blossomed into the Co-opera- 
tive Store—the only institution bearing 
the name of Civil Service about which 
there is a unanimous fellow-feeling ; 
where courtier and exciseman, Privy 
Councillor and tide-waiter, may stand 
abreast at the counter waiting with 
smiling equanimity for their cheap gro- 
ceries. When I say that this is the 
only institution in the service which 
affords an instance of thorough cohesion, 
I use the expression advisedly, for the 
Musical Society is not patronized half 
as much as it should be, the once hope- 
ful Civil Service Club in St. James's 
Street had not, as Dr. Johnson would 
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say, “ Salt enough to keep itself sweet, 
nor vitality enough to preserve it from 
utrefaction,” and was “lost to name 
and fame,” when a large number of out- 
siders, elected on the eve of impend- 
ing bankruptcy, re-christened it “The 
Thatched House.” Less disastrous was 
the idea of a Civil Service College, for 
luckily it never took shape except as 
an elaborate prospectus: and there it 
still remains, in spite of an array of 
Vice-Presidents composed of Marquesses 
and Earls enough to float a dozen com- 
panies, 

The moral of all this is obvious, In 
England an appointment in the Civil 
Service, unlike a commission in the 
army or a junior command in the navy, 
confers neither status nor consideration. 
Up to the year 1855 the Civil Service 
was too often the most available bait 
for official corruption, or the most com- 
fortable home for the scions of noble 
houses. In France and Germany the 
simple citizen once clothed in official 
garb considers himself an effluence of 
the supreme power; and the national 
recognition of his professional status 
gives him a certain amount of import- 
ance. Here, on the other hand, the 
Ciyil Servant is looked upon rather in 
the light of an outgrowth, to be toler- 
ated because it cannot be shaken off, 
than as part of a system without which 
the machinery of Government could not 
exist for a single day. Consequently 
he is only too anxious to leave his 
official garb on the back of his official 
chair, and to limit his connection with 
the Civil Service to what may be re- 
quired of him between the hours of 10 
aM. and 4 p.m. It would be idle to 
suppose that there should be complete 
social equality among all men calling 
themselves members of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and that cards of invitation should 
be issued from Grosvenor Square to Her 
Majesty’s subordinate employés in the 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum as 
freely as to the Clerks in the Foreign 
Office. Indeed the question of social 
rank is of no importance whatever, for 
younger sons are by no means unknown 
outside the Whitehall offices, But official 


status is important; and so long as 
the service remains parcelled out into 
countless subdivisions instead of being 
brought within a few accurately-defined 
circles (concerning which, more anon), 
so long will there be houses divided 
against themselves, and petty discord 
remain the distinguishing badge of the 
English Civil Service. 

I propose to refer briefly to the state 
of things from the year 1855, when 
limited competitive examinations first 
obtained in the Civil Service, to the 
year 1870, when limited was superseded 
by unlimited competition ; then to notice 
the period of stagnation from 1870 to 
the present time ; and finally to remark 
on some needful reform. 

In the year 1855, about the time that 
the Civil Service of India was wrested 
from the authorities at Haileybury, a 
system of limited competition under 
patronage nomination was introduced 
into the Civil Service at home. It was 
a period of transitional activity. Mental 
and material remodelling was the order 
of the day. The time-honoured high 
stool was cut down, and many a lattice- 
work alcove, feebly reflected in the 
modern money-order office, was swept 
away. Then it was that a general can- 
nonade was opened from the various 
strongholds of the service on the newly 
appointed Civil Service Commissioners, 
touching what should be considered 
appropriate intellectual tests for the 
innumerable subdivisions then mapped 
out; for provision was made that all 
such arrangements should be left more 
or less “to the discretion of the chief 
authorities of each department.” The 
Order in Council which effected this 
alteration is dated 21st May, 1855: it 
is short and concise. The last clause 
runs as follows :— 

“ And it is lastly hereby ordered that 
in case the chief of any department 
considers it desirable to appoint to any 
situation for which there are no pre- 
scribed limits of age a person of mature 
age having acquired special qualifications 
for the appointment in other pursuits, 
such person shall not in virtue of this 

Order be required to obtain a certificate 
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from the said Commissioners in order 
to obtaining such appointment ; but the 
chief of the department shall cause the 
appointment of any person not previ- 
ously examined to be formally recorded 
as having been made on account of 
special qualifications.” In other words, 
that the substantial rewards of meri- 
torious practical experience may be 
alienated, in the so-called interests of 
the public service, to protégés who must 
needs be schooled in the seminary of 
their own subordinates. That perfectly 
legitimate and wholesome transfers have 
been effected under the operation of this 
paragraph none will deny: that illegiti- 
mate appointments have been made 
under it is equally certain: and hence 
the clause has been stigmatised as “the 
jobbery clause.” 

But the completion of the arrange- 
ments for examining the miscellaneous 
batches of Candidates for different de- 
partments could only have been eflected 
after very great labour, and under the 
wing of a consummate master of detail 
and organization. As I remarked be- 
fore, every department wanted its own 
particular scheme of examination, and 
had it. The schemes varied consider- 
ably. Some were wisely drawn, some 
driftless, some were not to be justi- 
fied on logical grounds, some were too 
easy, and scarcely any difficult enough. 

Thus, to notice a few cases in point. 

(a) The Irish Office of Works will have 
“ Geography” as a prescribed subject. 
The English Office of Works will not. 

(b) Geography is imperative for the 
National Debt Office, but does not appear 
in the scheme for the Office of Woods. 

(c) Only the “leading points” of 
History are required for the Probate 
and Divorce Courts ; but “the History 
of the British Empire” is prescribed 
for the Office of Wills. 

(d) The superior clerks in the Poor 
Law Board were let off with Arithmetic 
and English Composition ; but the sup- 
plementary clerks had to pass in four 
subjects, and the Poor Law Commission 
Clerks in Ireland in eight subjects. 

(e) History was considered unneces- 
sary for clerks in the Board of Trade, 


but essential for Assistant Inspectors of 
Factories. 

(/) English and General History are 
prescribed for War-Office Clerks (Pall 
Mall): but English History only forclerks 
in the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
the Judge-Advocate-General’s Depart- 
ment, and the Quarter-Master General's 
Office. But in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
particular office, no knowledge of History 
is required, His Royal Highness having 
apparently forgotten that a youth once 
asked the Duke of Wellington if he had 
ever seen Queen Elizabeth. 

(g) Clerkships in the House of Lords 
are obtainable only after a very crucial 
test in competition with an unlimited 
number of nominees, Clerkships in 
the House of Commons are obtainable 
by a simple Test Examination. 

(h) The subjects prescribed for Estab- 
lishment Clerks in the Treasury harmo- 
nize very nearly with those prescribed 
for clerks in the Custom House and 
Inland Revenue, andthe general standard 
is really much lower than that for the 
Colonial Office. 

These examples will indicate the de- 
gree of elaborate detail which was forced 
upon the new Board of Management. 
The statistical tables of one of the annua! 
Civil Service Reports record distinct 
special arrangements for 202 classes of 
applicants for examination, from mes- 
sengers and counter-women to establish- 
ment clerks. Under the head of 
Admiralty, for instance, there are no 
less than 30 separate classes or sec- 
tions, from the clerks in the Naval De- 
partment to dockyard apprentices and 
labourers, with specific arrangements as 
to age and subjects for examination. 
Scheme No. 30, headed “ Examination 
for promotion in Dockyards,” is sub- 
divided into thirty-four parts, and com- 
prehends the necessary qualifications of 
every class of workmen, from storehouse- 
men to coopers and ropemakers. Taking 
then a broad view of the whole matter, 
is it possible to conceive that a project 
of this calibre, however cleverly carried 
out, would popularize itself, or not tend 
to split up the service into a number 
of independent States ? 
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Nevertheless, the scheme, as such, 
aided the cause of modern education 
in a very significant manner. The 
Modern Departments in Public Schools 
may be said to date from periods 
subsequent to the Order in Council 
of May 1855. Previous to their in- 
auguration, English Literature and Geo- 
graphy, English History and Science, 
excited just such an amount of atten- 
tion as a schoolboy was willing to give 
to a holiday task. But the “chief 
authorities” in the Government, in 
alliance with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, considered that the intro- 
duction of simple supplementary tests, 
in addition to one of the three stock 
subjects of education in most schools, 
could not possibly do much harm, and 
might be useful safeguards. Nor did 
the amusing details published in the 
earliest reports belie their anxiety on 
this head, seeing that along with pain- 
ful catastrophes in Vulgar Fractions, 
History, and Geography, it was related 
that young English gentlemen had con- 
trived to spell the word “ Mediter- 
ranean” in fifteen different ways. At 
the same time it was deemed expedient 
to introduce the new movement with 
the gentlest pressure by issuing no 
more than three nominations for each 
vacancy, all requisite proficiency being 
guaranteed by a stringently-enforced 
minimum standard for each of the pre- 
scribed subjects of examination. 

The experiment provided for more 
losers than winners, and was obviously 
unpopular. The proceedings of the new 
Commissioners, who stood with inexor- 
able firmness within the letter of law, 
and would have their “ pound of flesh,” 
were canvassed in no friendly spirit ; 
the examination papers were laughed 
at; and inquiries as to whither such 
rapid marches of fledgling intellect 
would lead us, became common enough. 
That some of the earliest examination 
papers, though not too simple for the 
majority of candidates, were absurdly 
frivolous and elementary, and appeared 
to invite rather than to discourage 
“smattering,” is unquestionable ; but 
let it be remembered the experiment 


was on its first legs; that all con- 
cerned, from the Commissioners to the 
nominees, were novices, and that scarcely 
a readable text-book existed ; for the 
works of Freeman, Stubbs, Pearson, 
Green, Marsh, Hughes, Morley, Minto, 
Abbott, Trench, Craik, Whitney, Mas- 
son, Morris, and other commentators in 
the departments of classical, scientific, 
and foreign literature were not yet pub- 
lished. The shortcomings of the new 
experiment penetrated the public mind ; 
the aftergrowth of strength and im- 
provement, generated by experience and 
thoughtful treatment, has seemed rather 
to aggravate than pacify our first anxie- 
ties. But any one who will contrast 
the trivial questions on English Litera- 
ture which were propounded some dozen 
years ago, virtually soliciting superficial 
knowledge at every turn, with the ad- 
mirably drawn and searching paper, set 
at the last examination to Candidates 
for the Civil Service of India; or will 
compare the questions, under the head 
of “ English History,” which went be- 
fore Candidates examined about the 
same time for clerkships in the Inland 
Revenue, with the standard set up at 
the last Open Home Service Competi- 
tion—indeed, all the early, with the 
recent papers—will see that the able, 
scholarly and sound text books of the 
authors just named have been abun- 
dantly laid under contribution. Very 
few persons, indeed, have cared to 
note in what way and to what extent 
the existence of the Civil Service Com- 
mission has expanded and influenced 
general education in this country ; 
doubtless the tendency to progress in 
our advancing age would have provoked 
a little more pace, even if the Commis- 
sion had never existed ; still it would 
be interesting to ascertain what altera- 
tions, incipient or'substantial, have been 
made in the curriculum of every im- 
portant educational corporation or 
seminary since the 21st May, 1855. 
Not that any amount of circumstan- 
tial evidence on this head would be 
gracefully admitted for a body such as the 
Civil Service, against which there exists 
so much prejudice. But I am persuaded 
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much of this prejudice would disappear 
if official Reports were periodically is- 
sued, based on those of the Examiners, 
and showing the percentage of thorough- 
ness, mediocrity, and smattering in the 
special education of Candidates. And it 
would be interesting to compare such 
reports respecting the healthy mental 
vigour, or the misdirected powers, of 
these young men, with Sir William 
Gull’s septennial analysis of the physi- 
cal vigour of students, whose health, in 
the opinion of the orthodox British 
matron, is sacrificed at the shrine of 
“ competition.” Sir William’s report 
deals with 468 cases, of which no less 
than 295 were ticketed “‘ unexception- 
able development of frame ;” 121 “ mo- 
derate or mean strength;” only 52, 
therefore, were “inclined to weakness.” 

Early in the year 1870 it was rumoured 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers were, some 
of them, wearied of the nuisance of 
having to nominate the relatives of their 
friends, acquaintances, or supporters to 
compete for every junior clerkship that 
occurred within the sphere of their 
patronage, and were willing to fall in 
with the more advanced views of other 
members of the Cabinet who regarded 
“open competition” as partof the natural 
evolution of their political creed. Some- 
thing like uniformity in the process of 
recruiting the service was to be intro- 
duced ; severer intellectual tests would 
be devised for aspirants to the better 
class of appointments ; and the success- 
ful competitors would enter at once on 
responsible official duties, and receive 
stipends commensurate with those 
duties. At the Court at Balmoral, held 
on the 4th June, 1870, an Order in 
Council was passed, throwing open 
appointments to the competition of all 
persons of requisite age, health, and cha- 
racter. A few exceptions were scheduled 
separately, but nearly all the Govern- 
ment offices proper, from the Treasury to 
the Excise, were brought within the 
scope of the Order. 

It is needless to add that the proviso 
already quoted in full for placing per- 
sons, whose knowledge and ability are 
“peculiar,” over the heads of other 


persons of long official service who are 
perfectly well able to do the work, re- 
appears as a desirable element in this 
effective transformation. There were to 
be two classes of appointments, desig- 
nated respectively as “Classi.” and 
“ Class ii.” For the latter the limit of 
age was fixed at 16 to 20, and a simple 
uniform competitive test was prescribed. 
For Class i. the limit of age was to be 
18 to 24, and the scheme of examination 
was moulded on the principles of that 
prescribed for the Civil Service of India, 
with the exception that Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy were substituted 
for Sanskrit and Arabic. The pruning- 
knife was to be freely applied to every 
official plant with the view of trimming 
the superannuated branches and cutting 
away the suckers, both of which were 
obstructive of healthy vitality. At the 
same time communications were to be 
opened by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners with the “chief authorities,” to 
fix the status and complexion of the 
departments over which they presided ; 
but the half-refractory tone of some, 
and the wavering demeanour of others, 
exaggerated the general embarrassment. 
The result was stagnation, for nothing 
definite was settled. True, some ex- 
aminations were held periodically for 
the purpose of filling up second-class 
gaps. When, however, the more im- 
portant examination took place under 
the Regulations for Class i., the handful 
of men who passed through their com- 
prehensive and crucial test, were drafted 
into different establishments in the 
old-fashioned way, and on the old- 
fashioned wage of 90/. a year. The 
Order in Council did not contain a line 
on the subject of augmenting salaries ; 
but it had been bruited abroad that 
the purport of the new regulations was 
to secure for Class i. men of superior 
ability, who might be coaxed (not 
hoaxed) into the service by the pros- 
pect of immediate responsible work 
and suitable pay—at least each one 
had hoped, after passing scatheless 
through such a desperately-contested 
ordeal, to earn a few shillings a week 
more than his father’s coachman. Still 
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greater reason had each one to expect 
that if an opportunity arose to transfer 
a junior clerk to a “crack” department, 
the preferment would be given to one 
who had fulfilled the provisions of the 
recent enactments, in preference to a 
clerk who had done nothing of the sort. 
But balked in his original expectation, 
he has also been foiled in the matter 
of “ transfer,” and may well muse over 
Spenser’s lines on the disappointed 
courtier :— 


* Full little knowest thou that hast not tride, 

What hell it is in —_y by. to bide ; 

To mane gue dayes, that might be better 
spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

Tos to-day, to be put back to-morrow. 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare an 
sorrow.” 


Now, if open competition is to be a 
sine quad non for England (and I very 
much doubt the wisdom of abclish- 
ing the nomination system in every 
nook and corner of the service), the 
same even-handed justice should be 
exercised towards all who compete suc- 
cessfully as the selected Candidates for 
the India Civil Service meet with. 
These latter know exactly “sur quel 
pied danser ;” they are answerable to 
the rules of a responsible tribunal until 
they start for India, and they know that 
nothing unsubstantial will be offered to 
them when they get there. But for the 
English Civil Servants there is practi- 
cally no responsible tribunal, and when 
anything goes amiss the odium is cast 
on the Examining Board. The Royal 
Commission of Inquiry was not set to 
work a day too soon. It is understood 
that its task is completed ; but no one 
appears yet to have “interviewed ” the 
Commissioners, and we must be content 
for a few days more with the rumour 
that very varied and important evidence 
has been taken, and the hope that the 
recommendations, if adopted, will be 
productive of a little esprit de corps, 
and that into howsoever many sections 
it is proposed to parcel out the service, 
' there may be something like cohesive- 
ness in each. 

The subject is being dealt with in 


such an elaborate manner, that I wish 
to do no more than remark very gene- 
rally on what has struck me as a suit- 
able basis of operations. The service is 
under no system of responsible supervi- 
sion and inspection, nor is there any 
recognised head centre of authority, ex- 
cept the Treasury Board—at best a Court 
of Exchequer for hearing fiscal griev- 
ances, Any class-appeal to this Board, 
other than through the tangled process 
already described, would amount to de- 
liberate insubordination ; and it says a 
great deal for the loyalty of our Civil 
Servants, that they have always pre- 
served becoming discipline under so 
meandering a system of representation. 
A proposal was made a few months ago 
to form a Control Department, by add- 
ing two Assistant Civil Service Com- 
missioners to the present staff. I doubt 
the expediency of this. The Civil Ser. 
vice Commission is an Examining Board, 
and as some 15,000 cases were dealt 
with in the short space of eighteen 
months, the labour involved may be 
considered sufficiently diffusive to re- 
quire a distinct Department. If a 
Court of General Management and 
Appeal is to be instituted, it should 
be thoroughly representative, and should 
take the form of a permanent Committee 
composed of civilians who have served 
not less than twenty years, and who really 
know the practical internal working of 
one or other branch of the service. The 
civilian needs his Court of Equity, and 
would have confidence in undeniably re- 
presentative judges. For such a Com- 
mittee there would be abundance of 
useful work, not the least important part 
of which would be the periodical inspec- 
tion of the different departments, for 
testing not merely the opinions of 
“chief authorities,” but the actual 
working of the machinery itself. In one 
particular respect such official visitations 
might be very efficacious and benefi- 
cial. There is an Order that remains 
unrepealed, ordaining that each clerk 
“shall enter on a period of probation, 
during which his conduct and capacity 
in the transaction of business shall be 
subjected to such tests as may be 
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determined by the Chief of the Depart- 
ment to which he is attached, and 
shall not remain in the public service 
after six months from the date of his 
appointment, unless satisfactory proofs 
of his fitness shall have been furnished 
to the Chief of such Department.” The 
spirit of this proviso would seem to be 
that all Government duties shall be 
committed, not to learned and lazy, but 
to efficient and zealous men. Hitherto 
it has been interpreted so leniently, that 
in many departments there are clerks who 
encumber rather than aid their superiors. 
If the present partial disestablishment 
of the service in favour of writers at 
10d. an hour, is to lead to fewer supe- 
rior clerks with more work and better 
pay, it will be to the interest of each 
office that this salutary clause be more 
respected in future. 

Another moot point is whether or not 
there should be unrestricted competition 
for every feature of the service. We are 
launching into boundless competition 
with the recklessness of men who should 
start a balloon without ballast. In 
very many offices the earliest duties of 
junior clerks may be described as irk- 
some, though, to a certain extent, irre- 
sponsible. The official managers of 
these offices are perfectly satisfied if the 
Commissioners will send them recruits, 
who (the question of education being 
always understood) are quick of observa- 
tion and uniformly painstaking. Perhaps 
as many as five-sixths of the new mem- 
bers should be men of this quality ; and 
no doubt the most handy and lawful 
way of finding them is by means of an 
open competitive examination. In some 
few departments, however, the most 
elementary duties are of a confidential 
and responsible nature ; and, although 
there is, prima facie, no reason why the 
Candidate caught in the net of open 
competition should not be worthy of the 
most responsible and confidential work, 
yet I maintain that the nomination 
system, well filtered through a severe 
competitive examination, would be the 
best to adopt in such special cases. 

Surprising as it will seem to many, it 
is quite true that, relatively speaking, 
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and setting aside the question of nomina- 
tion, it is more difficult to pass into the 
Foreign Office than into the India Civil 
Service. The severity of an examina- 
tion should be gauged, not by the num- 
bers, but by the proportion of able men 
competing. For the “ Indian,” with its 
average of 210 competitors, it is the 
exception if more than 90 very strong 
men present themselves ; and as there 
are usually from 35 to 40 vacancies, the 
chances are rather less than 3 to 1 
against a good man. Of late years fewer 
than 6 candidates have never been nomi- 
nated to compete for a single vacancy in 
the Foreign Office, and it has frequently 
happened they have all been strong, 
for not only has the Patronage List not 
always been adhered to, but special in- 
vitations have been sent to the Masters 
of Balliol and Trinity to put forward 
candidates of proved strength, and thus 
aid in making a real difficulty more 
difficult. If this is not a genuine and 
statesmanlike way of paying court to 
our Modern Goddess, what is ? 

I must here anticipate the question, 
“Tf these men are so strong and so 
able, why do they not face ithe open 
Competition?” My answer is, judging 
from what has been published, that if 
they had competed in either of the two 
open examinations which have been 
held under Class i., they would have 
carried the day. But the result would 
have been that right men would have 
been consigned to wrong places, and the 
wholesale resignation of eminently-quali- 
fied men would have ensued. By all 
means let the literary test be made the 
same for all, and let the road to success 
be barricaded with comparatively diffi- 
cult impediments ; but do not sacrifice 
everything to a plausible idea at a single 
throw, for these are not times when it 
is safe to take a step backwards. 

In the remarks which conclude this 


paper I shall, in deference to the Report 
of the Royal Commission about to be 
published, and for other reasons, abstain 
from particularising the titles of depart- 
ments or subdivisions of departments, 
grouped below. But it appears to me 
quite possible that a little management 
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might compress the various divisions of 
the Civil Service under four heads, 

(a) The half-dozen departments in 
which it would seem expedient to per- 
petuate the system of nomination, with 
a high literary test. 

(6) The departments, or sections of 
departments, which should be thrown 
open to public competition, with the 
same high literary test. 

(c) The departments, or sections of 
departments, which shall also be open 
to public competition, with an inferior 
but uniform standard of examination. 

(2) Supplementary clerks, or “writers,” 
to be selected by open competition after 
a still simpler literary test. 

The present partition of the service 
into Classes i. and ii. is unfair and 
meaningless, in that the chief necessary 
consideration — quality of work — has 
been disregarded. Anybody who will 
investigate this matter will assuredly 
discover that most offices where the 
staff is necessarily large, are uncere- 
moniously ranged under Class ii, for no 
other apparent reason than that no pre- 
tence should be afforded for altering the 
smaller scale of pay which in the in- 
terests of economy is invariably thought 
suited to large establishments. Is this 
real economy? I humbly submit it 
may prove a costly proceeding, and for 
this reason. In certain special depart- 
ments wherein the quality of work is 
indisputably responsible and high — 
work that depends upon brains, and not 
upon mechanical routine—the gain to 
the Government of a little personal 
enthusiasm on the part of its agents, in 
the place of the mere perfunctory dis- 
charge of daily duties, is enormous. 

It may make a vast difference to the 
efficiency of an office whether the work 
is conducted “au pied de la lettre,” in 
an honest jog-trot fashion, in return for 
“value received as per agreement,” or 
whether the business is approached, 
throughout all its grades, in a spirit of 
personal interest. But enthusiasm is 
not kindled with Treasury wet blankets, 
nor with schemes of reform which do 
not discriminate between what should 
be suppressed and what should be 


invigorated. The wisdom displayed in 
providing the inexpensive “ writer” 
system for the elementary duties of 
a particular department is rendered nu- 
gatory by entirely ignoring the distinct 
professional claims of the upper section 
of that department, simply because it 
happens to be one of a batch of offices 
under this or that Board or Secretariat, 
and because it would be inconvenient to 
deal handsomely with the claims of the 
one for brain work, and not with the 
claims of the others for routine work. 
In one of the Revenue Departments 
at Somerset House, known as the Legacy 
and Succession Duty Office, where the 
duties are intensely technical, respon- 
sible, and laborious (the reports of the 
Exchequer Court causes will conclu- 
sively bear this out), the superior clerks, 
some fifty in number, are not only dock- 
eted as belonging to Class ii., but have 
signally failed in repeated endeavours 
to obtain the same modest scale of re- 
muneration that has long since been 
accorded to their official neighbours. I[ 
quote this case as one among many, in 
explanation of what is intended by the 
term “Section of Departments,” and 
in illustration of the claims of certain of 
these sections (affiliated, as it were, to 
Secretariats) to the right of competing 
on equal terms with the Secretariats 
themselves. These I would bring under 
Class 6. The other sections of the same 
families, wherein the work is of a lower 
order, would be grouped with the infe- 
rior departments under Class c, and 
would be recruited by men who had 
passed the lower grade examination. 
The plan of employing writers for 
the elementary duties in certain de- 
partments is worthy of more business- 
like treatment than has been given 
to it. The blending of skilled with 
unskilled labour is generally felt to be 
the greatest injustice of the present 
system; and no reform is likely to 
be of any real benefit throughout the 
length and breadth of the service that 
does not begin by accepting this fact. 
The merchant who employs a hundred 
clerks would not dream of allowing a 
youth to perform elementary work at 
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30s. a week on one day, and very re- 
sponsible work on the same pittance 
the next day. But this is notoriously 
the case in many of the large Govern- 
ment offices. The clerk who, in the 
order of seniority, increases his pay from 
say 100/. to 120/. a year, not unfre- 
quently succeeds at the same time to 
work ostensibly worth 300/. or 400/. a 
year. Such an anomaly, though bad 
enough among establishment clerks, is 
much worse when extended to tempo- 
rary writers; the former have at least 
some kind of direct permanent interest 
in the welfare of their department ; but 
the latter, who may resign or be dis- 
missed at seven days’ notice, cannot be 
expected to conceal their indifference to 
what is going on around them. The 
work of a writer should be limited to 
duties of a purely mechanical and ordi- 
nary kind—work that a junior establish- 
ment clerk could be intrusted to super- 
vise ; but if the growing evil of allowing 
such workmen to be drafted, for the 
sake of imaginary economy, into respon- 
sible positions, be not checked, the 
valuable time of superior clerks will be 
sapped in spasmodic efforts to teach 
birds of passage, engaged to work at 
10d. an hour. 

Lastly, I would remark that the de- 
sire to introduce the City Clerk sys- 
tem into the English Civil Service is 


full of real danger. It has been con- 
sidered advisable to fashion the interior 
of a Government office after the model 
of commercial firms by dividing large 
profits among a few senior clerks, and 
setting aside a small balance of money 
for distribution among the people who 
are mainly instrumental in realizing 
these profits. The two cases are not 
and can never be made identical. Is 
it likely that young men who are chosen 
to aid in the work of Government by 
virtue of exceptionally high literary 
attainments, will care to preserve the 
old spirit of allegiance on principles 
of commercial bondage? And if once 
the high, unselfish tone which has al- 
ways been a distinguishing mark of the 
rank and file of the service be suffered 
to lapse into selfish nonchalance, our 
administrators may discover that it is 
quite possible to buy in a dear market 
and sell in a cheap one. 

If the spirit of the times demands 
a complete revolution in the totter- 
ing traditions of the Civil Service, 
it is to be hoped that “ competitive” 
legislation may not, by a process of dis- 
integration, convert what should be a 
powerful and well-disciplined force of 
the Crown into a mere independent 
Union, wherein cheap inefficiency may 
soon develop the seeds of discontent 
and seditious agitation. 


W. Baptiste Scoones. | 
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I. 


THERE are two very opposite parties 
among us at the present day, whose 
language is in one respect very strikingly 
similar. The Christian Church has from 
the beginning spoken with a certain 
contempt of learning. ‘“ The wisdom of 
the world,” “oppositions of science 
falsely so called,” “to the Greeks foolish- 
ness ;” these are the phrases of one of 
the earliest and highest of Christian 
authorities, In our own country the 
two most powerful of Christian move- 
ments, Puritanism and Evangelicalism, 
have been distinctly marked with this 
characteristic feature, although it might 
be possible to mention one or two 
learned Evangelicals and several learned 
Puritans. That there have been, and 
are, a vast number of men at the same 
time Christian and learned, does not 
affect the fact that Christianity holds 
itself aloof from and in a manner supe- 
rior to learning. Such men, where their 
Christian feeling has been intense, have 
often spoken disparagingly of their own 
learning, as of a thing of little value, 
and have taken a pride in placing them- 
selves on a level with the ignorant. If 
it is true that eloquent vindications of 
learning from the Christian point of 
view might be quoted, lofty assertions 
of the sympathy of Christianity for 
whatever is true and elevated, such 
assertions do not prove so much as is 
proved by the necessity of making them. 
If we admire them, it is rather because 
we love learning than because we love 
Christianity. We admire them as noble 
deviations from the Christian tradition, 
in a point where we have a misgiving 
that Christianity may be narrow. Yet 
this contempt for learning no Christian 
would admit to be equivalent to a 
contempt for knowledge. Knowledge, 
a certain kind of knowledge, Chris- 
tians maintain to be the only thing 


worth having. Wealth, power, every- 
thing that is counted desirable, they 
despise in comparison with a certain 
kind of knowledge. It is among these 
things comparatively despicable that 
they class what is commonly called 
learning. They despise it not as learn- 
ing, but as learning comparatively 
worthless in quality, as being but a 
counterfeit of the true learning which 
it is happiness and salvation to possess. 

Now in this respect quite an opposite 
school hold the very same language. 
Scientific men resemble Christians, in 
treating with great contempt what goes 
by the name of learning and philosophy, 
in comparison with another sort of wis- 
dom which they believe themselves to 
possess. Like Christians, they are no 
contemners of knowledge ; on the con- 
trary, in praise of knowledge they grow 
eloquent, and use language of scriptural 
elevation. “ Wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wisdom ; and with 
all thy getting, get understanding.” It 
is their unceasing cry that all good is 
to be expected from the increase of 
true knowledge ; that the happiness, 
both of the race and individuals, de- 
pends upon the advance of real science, 
and the application of it to human life. 
Yet they have a contempt for learning, 
which is just as Christian in its tone as 
their love for knowledge. “ Erudition ” 
and “philosophy” are terms of contempt 
in their mouths. The first they consider 
to be, for the most part, a criminal 
waste of time; philosophy they denounce 
as consisting mainly of empty words, 
and offering solutions either imaginary 
or unintelligible of problems which 
are either imaginary or unintelligible 
themselves. In some scientific men 
this feeling of contempt for learning is 
concealed ; they will profess to admire 
scholarship and erudition, speaking {of 
it as a graceful accomplishment; and it 
is only in unguarded moments that they 
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betray their conviction that it is nothing 
more ; others proclaim it loudly, and 
some even wish to bring public opinion 
to bear upon the matter, so as to pre- 
vent as an immorality the acquiring of 
useless knowledge. 

Thus, the old religious school, and 
that new school whose convictions we 
see now gradually acquiring the cha- 
racter of a religion, agree in combining 
a passionate love for what they believe 
true knowledge, with a contempt for 
so-called learning and philosophy. The 
common enemy of both is what the one 
school calls, and the other might well 
call, “‘ the wisdom of the world.” But 
though agreeing so far, these two schools 
hate their common enemy much less than 
they hate each other. For each regards 
the “true wisdom” of the other as 
worse and more mischievous than the 
wisdom of the world which each rejects. 
To the scientific school the Christian 
yvaac is a mystical superstition, com- 
pared with which “ learning and philo- 
sophy” are science itself, To the Chris- 
tian, modern science is a darkness 
compared with which the science that 
St. Paul rejected might almost be called 
Christianity. 

Nothing is so terrible as this clashing 
of opposite religions, Differences on im- 
portant subjects are always painful, but 
the direct shock of contrary enthusiasms 
has something appalling about it. That 
one man’s highest truth should be an- 
other man’s deadliest falsehood ; that 
one man should be ready to die in dis- 
interested self-devotion for a cause which 
another man is equally ready to oppose 
at the sacrifice of his life; this is a 
horror which is none the less horrible 
because it has often been witnessed on 
this perplexed planet. But often it has 
been seen, long after the conflict was 
over, that there had been misapprehen- 
sion; that the difference of opinion was 
not really anything like so complete as 
it seemed. Nay, it has often happened 
that a later generation has seen the dif- 
ference to be very small indeed, and has 
wondered that so much could have been 
made of it. In such cases the mind 
is relieved of that fancy of a radical 


discord in human nature. We see that 
self-devotions have not really clashed in 
such fell antagonism. We see that with 
self-devotion there may mix less noble 
feelings, and that the immitigable hos- 
tility of religious strife may be caused 
by a mixture of ardent conviction with 
some impulses less noble, with some 
that are blamable and some that are 
even ludicrous, with mere pugnacity, 
with the passion of gratifying self-im- 
portance, with the half noble pleasure 
that there is in fighting, and the ignoble 
pleasure that there is in giving pain. * 

It would certainly be hard enough to 
show that the present strife between 
Christianity and science is one in which 
insignificant differences are magnified 
by the imagination of the combatants. 
The question is nothing less than this, 
whether we are to regard the grave 
with assured hope, and the ties between 
human beings as indissoluble by death ; 
or, on the other hand, to dismiss the 
thought of a future life as too doubtful 
to be worth considering, even if not 
absolutely chimerical. No reasoning 
can make sucha difference into a small 
one. But even where the differences are 
so great, it may still be worth while to 
call attention to the points of agreement. 
In our penury of truth we ought to 
make the very utmost of our agreements. 
Let us rescue whatever we can from the 
waves of doubt; sailors thrown ship- 
wrecked on adesert island must save what 
they can, not what they would. If there 
is some truth, howeversmall, upon which 
all can agree, then there is some action 
upon which all can unite ; and who can 
tell how much may be done by any- 
thing so rare as absolute unanimity? 
Moreover, if we look closely, we shall 
always find our agreement to be more 
than we had expected. It seems as if 
men valued difference of opinion for its 
own sake. We seem not to care for 
any doctrine that is not controvertible. 
We talk with contempt of platitudes 
and truisms. Platitudes and truisms 
do not work up into interesting books ; 
but if our object is to accomplish some- 
thing for human life, we shall scarcely 
find any truth serviceable that has not 
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been rubbed into a truism, and scarcely 
any maxim that has not been worn into 
a platitude. But men seldom apply to 
truths this test of practice; they try 
them by the other test, which is the 
test of talk and debate. Thus it hap- 
pens that ten points of agreement seem 
less important in most assemblies than 
one point of difference. Why is it men 
do not discover by experience the waste 
that is caused by this method? Either 
they must have a great deal of time on 
their hands, or else they have most un- 
reasonable expectations from contro- 
versy. But I return to my point. 

We are all familiar with the language 
used by Christians in disparagement of 
learning. God, they say, has revealed 
to men all that is essential for them to 
know. By the side of revealed know- 
ledge what the human intellect can dis- 
cover for itself is of little importance. 
If it seem to clash with revelation it is 
mischievous ; if not it may be useful in 
a subordinate degree. But at the best 
it is contemptible by the side of the 
“one thing needful ;” and the greatest 
discoverer that ever lived is a trifler 
compared with the most simple-minded 
Christian who has studied to fulfil the 
requirements of the Gospel. 

There is indeed a true erudition anda 
true philosophy, the subject of which is 
God’s revelation itself. Scholars, pro- 
foundly read in the sources of theology, 
whether they be supposed to be the 
Bible or the Fathers of the Church ; 
philosophers who have made the Chris- 
tian revelation their basis, or have col- 
lected and elucidated the evidence of it 
—these are truly wise, and escape the 
censure of frivolity under which secular 
learning lies ; but even these, illustrious 
and venerable as they may be, will ac- 
knowledge that there is a wisdom be- 
yond their own, which the humblest 
Christian may possess, the wisdom of 
simple belief and love. 

We are less familiar as yet with the 
invectives of scientific men against what 
has long passed for learning and philo- 
sophy in the world. Different sections 
of the scientific school bring the accusa- 
tion in different language. Yet the 
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same feeling, the same strong and con- 
temptuous conviction, pervades the 
whole school. What they reject and 
assail is, in two words, knowledge based 
on authority, and knowledge wanting 
an inductive basis. 

That the utterances of great and 
famous philosophers are to be taken as 
truth ; that in science as in the civil 
law, the responsa prudentum have a 
binding force; has been accepted in 
some departments of knowledge up to 
the present day. Long after the autho- 
rity of Aristotle had been shaken new 
thinkers were allowed to occupy a simi- 
lar place in some branches, and from 
Descartes to Hegel a sort of monarchical 
rule has prevailed in metaphysics. The 
scientific school tolerates nothing of this 
kind. Not that it refuses to reverence 
superior minds, not perhaps that it is 
altogether incapable of yielding to the 
temptation of trusting a particular au- 
thority for a while too much, or follow- 
ing a temporary fashion. But as a 
general rule it rejects as a superstition 
the notion that the most superior mind 
is at all infallible; it dissents without 
scruple from those whom it reverences 
most ; and on the other hand the’ most 
eminent members of it encourage this 
freedom, are well pleased to be contra- 
dicted, and avoid assuming an oracular 
style as a mark of charlatanry. Such a 
coup d'état in philosophy as that of 
Auguste Comte is resolutely resisted, 
and the autocracy of Hegel comes to an 
end, not by the accession of a new 
monarch, but rather by the proclamation 
of a republic in German philosophy. 

By the introduction of this new prin- 
ciple, a large proportion of the doctrine 
current in the world is branded with 
the mark of spuriousness. In theology, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, history, 
politics, the principle of authority has 
reigned hitherto with more or less ex- 
clusiveness. The repudiation of it is 
a revolution in those departments of 
knowledge. It converts whole libraries 
into waste-paper, silences controversies 
that have raged for ages, reduces to 
worthlessness the whole store of learning 
hived up in many capacious memories. 
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It throws discredit at the same time 
upon the very name of erudition ; not 
as such, for there is a kind of eru- 
dition much appreciated by the scien- 
tific school; but because erudition, as 
hitherto understood, has commonly gone 
along with, has in a great degree grown 
out of, an excessive reverence for the 
opinions of famous men. All that part 
of erudition, in particular, which is 
to knowledge what relic-worship is to 
religion, the laborious collection of 
minute facts that concern illustrious 
men, begins to seem superstitious and 
childish, when the general estimate of 
human wisdom so decidedly sinks. 

But the more important change is in 
the extension of the Baconian method 
to the whole domain of philosophy. 
While one part of the “ wisdom of the 
world” has been discredited as resting 
solely on authority, another large divi- 
sion of it is now rejected as resting on 
inductions insufficient or untrustworthy, 
and another as resting on groundless 
assumptions, disguised under the name 
of necessary truths, truths of the reason, 
truths given in consciousness, &’c. The 
long habit of trying experiments, the 
vast experience which has been gained 
of the mistakes which may be made 
about matters of fact, and of the infinite 
carelessness of the unscientific mind, has 
exposed to doubt whatever has been 
deduced in past ages from facts not re- 
current or capable of being reproduced at 
will. The steady progress of discovery 
in the experimental sciences has stood 
out in contrast with the oscillating and 
unprogressive character of the sciences 
of mind. Moreover, in their process of 
extension, the experimental sciences 
have constantly trenched on the domain 
which was supposed to lie definitively 
beyond their limit. Physiology has 
brought us close to mind, and the old 
distinction between matter and spirit 
begins to be slighted as a superstition. 
The old psychology also is assailed as 
not properly based on’physiology. Moral 
philosophy does not escape. It, as well 
as the philosophy of law, has suffered 
through the influx of new knowledge 
about remote races of men. Duties and 


rights, which once appeared axiomatic, 
and inseparable from human nature, 
now appear the artificial products of 
special conditions. The very notion of 
duty itself is represented as such an 
artificial product. 

All these new ideas gathering upon 
our minds produce a scepticism with 
regard to current philosophy which ex- 
tends much further than the particular 
beliefs with which they seem to conflict. 
We have grown so accustomed to find 
so-called incontrovertible axioms resolve 
themselves into inveterate prejudices, 
that we have grown shy of all those 
facile generalities which captivated for- 
mer ages. Those current abstractions, 
which make up all the morality and all 
the philosophy of most people, have 
become suspicious and dangerous to us. 
Mind and matter, duties and rights, 
morality and expediency, honour and 
interest, virtue and vice, all these words, 
which seemed once to express elementary 
and certain realities, now strike us as 
just the words which, thrown into the 
scientific crucible, might dissolve at 
once. It is thus not merely philosophy 
which is discredited, but just that 
homely and popular wisdom by which 
common life is guided. This too, it 
appears, instead of being the sterling 
product of plain experience, is the 
overflow of a spurious philosophy, 
the redundance of the uncontrolled 
speculations of thinkers who were 
unacquainted with scientific method. 

This second change leads to self-dis- 
trust, as the first led to distrust of other 
men. As we learn not to take our truth 
at second-hand from other thinkers, so 
we learn that we must not take it, if 
the expression may be used, from our- 
selves. Truth is not what we think, 
any more than it is what famous men 
have thought. That which irresistibly 
strikes us as true, that which seems self- 
evident, that which commends itself to 
us, may nevertheless, we learn, not be 
true at all. It is not enough to judge 
for ourselves, to examine the facts in- 
dependently. We must examine the 
facts according to a rigorous method, 
which has been elaborated by a long 
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series of investigators, and without 
which neither candour nor impartiality 
would save us either from seeing wrong, 
or from receiving unsound evidence, 
or from generalising too fast, or from 
allowing some delusive name to come 
between us and the reality. Distrust 
of others, distrust of ourselves—if the 
first of these two factors of the scientific 
spirit were separated from the second, 
the result would be mere self-conceit, 
mere irreverence. As it is, the scientific 
spirit is simply a jealous watchfulness 
against that tendency of human nature 
to read itself into the Universe, which 
will show itself both in each individual 
and in the very greatest investigators, 
and which can only be controlled by 
rigorously adhering to a fixed process, 
and rigidly verifying the work of others 
by the same. 

Knowledge, not scientifically obtained 
and verified, might very fitly be called 
by the name which Christianity uses. 
It might be called “ human knowledge,” 
or “ the wisdom of the world.” For the 
difference between it and genuine know- 
ledge is just this, that it is adulterated 
bya human element. It is not the result 
of a contact between the Universe and 
the naked human intelligence. The per- 
ceiving mind has mixed itself up with 
the thing perceived, and not merely in 
the way in which it always must, in 
the way which constitutes cognition, but 
in quite other and arbitrary ways, by 
wishes, by prejudices, by crotchets, by 
vanities, Such humanised views of the 
Universe have a peculiar though cheap 
attractiveness, They naturally please 
the human mind, because, in fact, they 
were expressly contrived to do so. They 
adapt themselves readily to rhetoric and 
poetry, because, in fact, they are rhetoric 
and poetry in disguise. To reject them 
is to mortify human nature ; it is an act 
of vigorous asceticism. It is to renounce 
the world as truly as the Christian does 
when he protests against fashionable 
vices. It is to reject a pleasant thing 
on the ground that it is insincere ; that 
it is not in fact what it professes to be. 
The moral attitude of the man who does 
it is just such as Hebrew prophets 
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assumed towards the flattering and lying 
court-prophets of their day ; just such as 
Christianity itself assumed towards Pha- 
risaism ; just such as Luther and Knox 
assumed towards medievalism; just 
such as the Puritans assumed towards 
Prelacy. It is an attitude of indignant 
sincerity, an attitude marking an inward 
determination to face the truth of the 
Universe, however disagreeable, and not 
to allow it to be adulterated and drugged, 
so as to suit our human feebleness. If 
we cannot produce from the authorita- 
tive documents of religion texts directly 
sanctioning it, this is because the par- 
ticular problem was not presented in 
ancient times to the nation which gave 
us our religion. Those documents are 
full of passages expressing in poetic 
forms and in language suited to another 
age the spirit of modern science. Not- 
ably, the book of Job, not in occasional 
passages only, but as its main object 
and drift, contrasts the conventional, 
and, as it were, orthodox view of the 
Universe, with the view which those 
obtain who are prepared to face its 
awfulness directly. 

Thus the religious view and the 
scientific view of the Universe, which 
are thought to be so opposite, agree in 
this important point. Both protest 
earnestly against human wisdom. Both 
wait for a message which is to come 
to them from without. Religion says, 
“Let man be silent, and listen when 
God speaks.” Science says, “Let us 
interrogate Nature, and let us be sure 
that the answer we get is really Nature’s, 
and not merely an echo of our own 
voice.” Now whether or not religion 
and science agree in what they recom- 
mend, it is evident that they agree in 
what they denounce. They agree in 
denouncing that pride of the human 
intellect which supposes it knows every- 
thing, which is not passive enough in 
the presence of reality, but deceives 
itself with pompous words instead of 
things, and with flattering eloquence 
instead of sober truth. 

Here, however, it will be said, the 
agreement between religion and science 
ends, and even this agreement is only 
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apparent. Science protests against the 
idols or delusions of the human intel- 
lect, in order that it may substitute for 
them the reality of Nature; religion 
sacrifices all those idols to the greatest 
of them all, which is God. For what 
is God—so the argument runs—but 
a hypothesis, which religious men 
have mistaken for a demonstrated re- 
ality? And is it not precisely against 
such premature hypotheses that science 
most strenuously protests? That a 
Personal Will is the cause of the Uni- 
verse—this might stand very well as a 
hypothesis to work with, until facts 
should either confirm it, or force it to 
give way to another either different or 
at least modified. That this Personal 
Will is benevolent, and is shown to be 
so by the facts of the Universe, which 
evince a providential care for man and 
other animals—this is just one of those 
plausibilities, which passed muster be- 
fore scientific method was understood— 
but modern science rejects it as un- 
proved. Modern science holds that 
there may be design in the Universe, 
but that to penetrate the design is, and 
probably always will be, beyond the 
power of the human understanding. 
That this Personal Will has on particu- 
lar occasions revealed itself by break- 
ing through the customary order of the 
Universe, and performing what are 
called miracles—this is one of those 
legends of which histories were full, 
until a stricter view of evidence was 
introduced, and the modern critical 
spirit sifted thoroughly the annals of the 
world. But if modern science be right 
in these opinions, the very notion of 
God is removed altogether from the 
domain of practical life. So long as God 
appeared certainly to exist, He neces- 
earily eclipsed and reduced to insignifi- 
cance all other existences. So long as 
it was held possible to discover His 
will and mind, all other inquiries might 
reasonably be pronounced frivolous. But 
all is changed as soon as we begin to 
regard His existence as a mere hypo- 
thesis, and His will as inscrutable and 
beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing. Not only is all changed, 








but all is reversed. Instead of being 
the one important question, God’s wil) 
now becomes the one wrximportant ques- 
tion, because the one question which it 
is essentially impossible to answer. 
Whereas before we might charge men 
with frivolity who neglected this in- 
quiry for inquiries the most important 
in themselves, now we may pronounce 
the shallowest dilettante, the most 
laboriously idle antiquary, a solid and 
sensible man, compared to the theolo- 
gian. They pursue, to be sure, very 
minute objects, but they do or may 
attain them; the theologian attempts 
an impossibility—he is like the child 
who tries to reach the beginning of the 
rainbow, 

It would appear, then, that that which 
I have called “human wisdom,” and 
which is the butt at the same time of 
theology and science, is so because it is 
a kind of middle party between two 
mortally hostile factions. It is like the 
Girondins between the Royalists and 
the Jacobins; both may oppose, and 
may even in a particular case combine to 
oppose it, and yet on that account they 
may not have the smallest sympathy with 
each other. And the middle party once 
crushed, there will follow no reconcilia- 
tion, but a mortal contest between the 
extremes. Is this so or is it otherwise? 
The question is whether the statement 
given above of the theological view of 
the Universe is exhaustive or not? Is 
it all summed up in the three proposi- 
tions that a Personal Will is the cause 
of the Universe, that that Will is per- 
fectly benevolent, that that Will has 
sometimes interfered by miracles with 
the order of the Universe? If these 
propositions exhaust it, and science 
throws discredit upon all of them, evi- 
dently theology and science are irrecon- 
cilable, and the contest between them 
must end in the destruction of one or 
the other. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, 
that these propositions are not so much 
an abstract of theology as of the par- 
ticular theology now current. That God 
is perfectly benevolent is a maxim of 
popular Christianity, and it may be 




















found stated in the Bible. But it is 
not necessary to theology as such. Many 
nations have believed in gods of mixed 
or positively malignant character. Other 
nations have indeed ascribed to their 
deities all the admirable qualities they 
could conceive, but benevolence was not 
one of these. They have believed in 
gods that were beautiful, powerful, im- 
mortal, happy, but not benevolent. It 
may even be said that the Bible and 
Christianity itself have not uniformly 
represented God as perfectly benevolent. 
In the Old Testament He is described as 
just, but at the same time terrible and 
pitiless against the wicked ; and at least 
one form of modern Christianity, Cal- 
vinism, takes a view of the Divine char- 
acter which it is impossible to reconcile 
with infinite benevolence. Moreover, if 
almost all theologies have introduced 
what we should describe as miracle, yet 
it would be very incorrect to class many 
of them in this respect with that cur- 
rent view of Christianity, which repre- 
sents God as demonstrating His exist- 
ence by occasional interruptions of the 
order, otherwise invariable, of Nature. 
Probably, in the majority of theologies, 
no other law of Nature, except the will 
of God, is recognized; miracle when 
it is introduced is not regarded as break- 
ing through any order ; the very notion 
conveyed by the word supernatural is 
unacknowledged; miraculous  occur- 
rences are not distinguished from ordi- 
nary ones, except as being rarer, and are 
not distinguished from rare occurrences 
at all. To an ancient Jew probably an 
earthquake and the staying of the sun 
on Gibeon were occurrences of precisely 
the same character, and not distinguished 
as they are in our minds, the one as 
rare but natural, the other as super- 
natural and miraculous. All that was 
miraculous might have been removed 
from the creed of an ancient Jew with- 
out shaking his theology. Two out of the 
three propositions then are not necessary 
to the theological view of the Universe. 
But surely the third is. Surely all 


theology implies that a Personal Will 
is the cause of the Universe. I cannot 
admit even this. In the first place it is 
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a very shallow view of theologies which 
represents them as having in all cases 
sprung from speculation about causes. 
Undoubtedly we can trace this specula- 
tion in our own religion. The pheno- 
mena of the world are accounted for 
very manifestly in the book of Genesis 
by the fiat of a Personal Will. But 
this is not at all an invariable character 
of theology. The Deity of a thing is often 
regarded in theologies not at all as the 
cause of it, but in quite another way, 
perhaps I might say as the wxity of it. 
No one has ever supposed that the 
Greeks regarded Poseidon as the cause 
of the sea. Athena seems to have been 
suggested to them by the sky, but she 
is not the cause of the sky. And it 
would be easy to conceive a theology 
which did not occupy itself at all with 
causes, but which at the same time con- 
ceived the separate phenomena of the 
Universe, or the Universe itself alto- 
gether personally. 

May we then alter the proposition 
thus—instead of saying, It is charac- 
teristic of the theological view of the 
Universe to suppose a Personal Will or 
Wills to be the cause of all phenomena, 
may we say, Theology invariably con- 
ceives the Universe under the form of 
personality, a Personal Will being as- 
sumed as either the cause or the law of 
phenomena? Even this would be to 
go too far. Personality is only known 
to us as belonging to human beings. 
Personality is properly the abstraction 
of the qualities common to man, woman, 
and child. Of these one of the princi- 
pal is what we call the will. Now the 
utmost that can be said is, that theology 
has asserted an analogy more or less 
strong between the phenomena of nature 
and human beings. Personality entire 
has never been attributed in any 
theology to deities. Personality, as we 
know it, involves mortality. Deities are 
always supposed immortal. Personality 
involves a body. The highest theolo- 
gies have declared God to be incorporeal. 
We are brought back, then, to the will. 
Theologies attribute to deities a will 
like that of human beings. They do 
so; but again the highest theologies 
BB2 
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assert that the Divine Will is high 
above the human; that there is “no 
searching” of it ; “ that as the heaven is 
high above the earth, so are His ways 
than our ways, and His thoughts than 
our thoughts.” 

If the possibility of miracles were 
entirely given up, and the order of 
nature decided to be as invariable as 
science inclines to consider it; if all the 
appearances of benevolent design in 
the Universe were explained away, it 
might be true that the belief in God 
would cease to be consoling. Instead 
of being a spring of life and activity, it 
might—I am not now saying it would 
—become a depressing and overwhelm- 
ing influence. And this, no doubt, is 
what people mean when they identify, 
as they commonly do, the belief in God 
with belief in an overruling Benevolence 
and in the supernatural. They mean to 
say, not exactly that the belief in God 
is necessarily this, but that to be in any 
way useful or beneficial it must neces- 
sarily be this. But for my present pur- 
pose it is important to distinguish be- 
tween the God in whom ordinary people 
at the present day believe and a God of 
another character in whom they might 
conceivably believe. I desire to insist 
upon the point that when science speaks 
ot God as a myth or a hypothesis, and 
declares the existence of God to be 
doubtful and destined always to remain 
doubtful, it is speaking of a particular 
conception of God, of God conceived as 
benevolent, as outside of nature, as per- 
sonal, as the cause of phenomena. Do 
these attributes of benevolence, person- 
ality, &c., exhaust the idea of God? 
Are they—not merely the most im- 
portant, the most consoling of His at- 
tributes, but—the only ones? By deny- 
ing them do we cease not merely to be 
orthodox Christians but to be theists? 

Science opposes to God Nature. When 
it denies God it denies the existence of 
any power beyond or superior to Nature ; 
and it may deny at the same time any- 
thing like a cause of Nature. It be- 
lieves in certain laws of co-existence and 
sequence in phenomena, and in denying 
God it means to deny that anything 
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further can be known. God and Nature 
then express ideas which are different 
in an important particular. But it is 
evident enough that these ideas are not 
the opposites that controversy would 
represent them to be. On the contrary, 
they coincide up to a certain point. 
Those who believe in Nature may deny 
God, but those who believe in God, be- 
lieve, as a matter of course, in Nature 
also. The belief in God includes the 
belief in Nature, as the whole includes 
the part. Science would represent theo- 
logy as disregarding Nature, as passing 
over those laws which govern the Uni- 
verse, and occupying itself solely with 
occasional suspensions of them, or with 
ulterior, inscrutable causes. But this ac- 
count of theology is derived from a par- 
tial view of it. It is practically to some 
extent true of the theologies of recent 
times, which have been driven out of 
the domain of Nature by the rival and 
victorious method of physical science. 
But it is not true at all of the older 
theologies. They occupied themselves 
quite as much with laws as with causes ; 
so far from being opposed to science, 
they were in fact themselves science in 
a rudimentary form; so far from ne- 
glecting the natural for the supernatu- 
ral, they recognized no such distinction. 
The true object of theology at the be- 
ginning was to throw light upon natural 
laws ; it used no doubt a crude method, 
and in some cases it attempted problems 
which modern science calls insoluble. 
Then, when a new method was intro- 
duced, theology stuck obstinately to its 
old one, and when the new method 
proved itself successful, theology gradu- 
ally withdrew into those domains, where 
as yet the old method was not threat- 
ened, and might still reign without op- 
position. Thus it began to be sup- 
posed that law belonged to science, 
and suspension of law or miracle to 
theology ; that the one was concerned 
with Nature, and the other with that 
which was above Nature. Gradually 
the name of God began to be asso- 
ciated with the supernatural, and scien- 
tific men began to say they had nothing 
to do with God, and theologians to find 
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something alien to them in the word 
Nature. 

Yet theology can never go further 
than this in repudiating Nature. It 
can never deny that Nature is an ordi- 
nance of God; it can never question 
that the laws of Nature are laws of God. 
It may indeed treat them as of secondary 
importance ; it may consider that they 
reveal God in an aspect in which it is 
not most important that we should know 
Him. But it cannot and does not deny 
that Nature too is a revelation of God ; 
it ought not to deny that natural 
philosophy is a part of theology, that 
there is a theology which may be called 
natural, and which does not consist in a 
collection of the evidences of benevo- 
lent design in the Universe, but in a 
true deduction of the laws which govern 
the Universe, whatever those laws may 
be, and whatever they may seem to in- 
dicate concerning the character of God. 

But if, on the one hand, the study of 
nature be one partof the study of God, 
is it not true, on the other, that he 
who believes only in Nature is a theist, 
and has a theology? Men slide easily 
from the most momentous controversies 
into the most contemptible logomachies. 
If we will look at things, and not merely 
at words, we shall soon see that the 
scientific man has a theology and a 
God, a most impressive theology, a 
most awful and glorious God. I sa 
that man believes in a God who feels 
himself in the presence of a Power 
apart from and immeasurably above 
his own, a Power in the contemplation 
of which he is absorbed, in the know- 
ledge of which he finds safety and hap- 
piness. And such now is Nature to 
the scientific man. I do not now say 
that it is good or satisfying to worship 
such a God, but I say that no class of 
men since the world began have ever 
more truly believed in a God, or more 
ardently, or with more conviction, wor- 
shipped Him. Comparing their religion 
im its fresh youth to the present con- 
fused forms of Christianity, I think a 
bystander would say that though Chris- 
tianity had in it something far higher 
and deeper and more ennobling, yet 
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the average scientific man worships just 
at present a more awful, and, as it 
were, a greater Deity than the average 
Christian. In so many Christians the 
idea of God has been degraded by 
childish and little-minded teaching ; 
the Eternal and the Infinite and the 
All-embracing has been represented as 
the head of the clerical interest, as a 
sort of clergyman, as a sort of school- 
master, as a sort of philanthropist. But 
the scientific man snows Him to be 
eternal ; in astronomy, in geology, he 
becomes familiar with the countless 
millenniums of His lifetime. The 
scientific man strains his mind actually 
to realize God’s infinity. In the fixed 
stars he traces Him, “ distance inexpres- 
sible by numbers that have name.” 
Meanwhile, to the theologian, infinity 
and eternity are very much of empty 
words when applied to the Object of his 
worship. He does not realize them in 
actual facts and definite computations. 
But it is not merely because he realizes 
a stupendous Power that I call the scien- 
tific man a theist. A true theist ought 
to recognize his Deity as giving him the 
law to which his life ought to be con- 
formed. Now here it is that the resem- 
blance of modern science to theology 
comes out most manifestly. There is no 
stronger conviction in this age than the 
conviction of the scientific man, that all 
happiness depends upon the knowledge 
of the laws of Nature, and the careful 
adaptation of human life to them, Of 
this I have spoken before. Luther and 
Calvin were not more jealous of the 
Church tradition that had obscured the 
true word of God in the Scriptures than 
the modern man of science is of the 
metaphysics and conventional philo- 
sophy that have beguiled men away 
from Nature and her laws. They want 
to remodel all education, all preaching, 
so that the laws of Nature may become 
known to every man, and that every one 
may be in a condition to find his happi- 
ness in obeying them. They chafe at 
the notion of men studying anything 
else. They behave towards those who 
do not know Nature with the same sort 
of impatient insolence with which a 
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Christian behaved towards the worship- 
pers of the Emperor or a Mohammedan 
towards idolaters. As I sympathise very 
partially with the Mohammedan, and 
not quite perfectly with the early Chris- 
tian, so I find the modern scientific zeal 
narrow and fanatical; but I recognize 
that it is zeal of the same kind as theirs— 
that is, that, like theirs, it is theological. 

An infinite Power will inspire awe 
and an anxious desire to obey its laws 
on the part of those who feel themselves 
dependent on it. But such awe and 
fear, it may be said, do not constitute 
worship ; worship implies admiration, 
and something which may be called 
love. Now it is true that the scientific 
man cannot feel for Nature such love as 
a pious mind may feel for the God of 
Christians. The highest love is inspired 
by love, or by justice and goodness, and 
ot these qualities science as yet dis- 
cerns little or nothing in Nature. But 
a very genuine love, though of a lower 
kind, is felt by the contemplator of 
Nature. Nature, if not morally good, 
is infinitely interesting, infinitely beau- 
tiful. He who studies it has continu- 
ally the exquisite pleasure of discerning 
or half discerning and divining Jaws ; 
regularities glimmer through an appear- 
ance of confusion ; analogies between 
phenomena of a different order suggest 
themselves and set the imagination in 
motion ; the mind is haunted with the 
sense of a vast unity not yet discover- 
able or namable. There is food for 
contemplation which never runs short ; 
you are gazing at an object which is 
always growing clearer, and yet always, 
in the very act of growing clearer, pre- 
senting new mysteries. And this arrest- 
ing and absorbing spectacle, so fas- 
cinating by its variety, is at the same 
time overwhelming by its greatness’; so 
that those who have devoted their lives 
to the contemplation scarcely ever fail 
to testify to the endless delight it gives 
them, and also to the overpowering awe 
with which from time to time it sur- 
prises them. 

There is one more feeling which a 
worshipper should have for his Deity, 
a sense of personal connection, and, as 
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it were, relationship. The last verse 
of a hymn of praise is very appropri- 
ately this—‘“for this God is our God 
for ever and ever ; He will be our guide 
even unto death.” This feeling, too, the 
worshipper of Nature has. He cannot 
separate himself from that which he 
contemplates. Though he has the 
power of gazing upon it as something 
outside himself, yet he knows himself 
to be a part of it. The same laws whose 
operations he watches in the Universe 
he may study in his own body. Heat 
and light and gravitation govern him- 
self as they govern plants and hea- 
venly bodies. “In Him,” may the 
worshipper of this Deity say with inti- 
mate conviction, “in Him we live and 
move and have our being.” When men 
whose minds are possessed with a 
thought like this, and whose lives are 
devoted to such a contemplation, say, 
“ As for God, we know nothing of Him ; 
science knows nothing of Him ; it isa 
name belonging to an extinct system of 
philosophy ;” I think they are playing 
with words. By what name they call the 
object of their contemplation is in itself 
a matter of little importance. Whether 
they say God, or prefer to say Nature, 
the important thing is that their minds 
are filled with the sense of a Power to 
all appearance infinite and eternal, a 
Power to which their own being is in- 
separably connected, in the knowledge 
of whose ways alone is safety and well- 
being, in the contemplation of which 
they find a beatific vision. 

Well! this God is also the God of 
Christians. That the God of Christians 
is something more does not affect this 
fact. Nature, according to all systems 
of Christian theology, is God’s ordi- 
nance, Whether with science you stop 
short at Nature, or with theology believe 
in a God who is the author of Nature, 
in either case Nature is divine, for it is 
either God or the work of God. This 
whole domain is common to science and 
theology. When theology says, Let us 
give up the wisdom of men and listen 
to the voice of God, and when science 
says, Let us give up human authority 
and hollow @ priori knowledge and listen 
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to Nature, they are agreed to the whole 
extent of the narrower proposition, ‘.e., 
theology ought to admit all that science 
says, though science admits only a part 
of what theology says. Theology can- 
not say the laws of Nature are not 
divine ; all it can say is, they are not 
the most important of the divine laws. 
Perhaps not, but they gain an import- 
ance from the fact that they are laws 
upon which all can agree. Making the 
largest allowance for discoveries, about 
which science may be too confident, 
there remains a vast mass of natural 
knowledge which no one questions. 
This to the Christian is so much know- 
ledge about God, and he ought to re- 
joice quite as much as the man of science 
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at the rigorous method by which it has 
been separated from the human pre- 
judice and hasty ingenuity, and delusive 
rhetoric or poetry, which might have 
adulterated it. By this means we have 
been enabled to hear a voice which is 
unmistakably God’s. And if it seems 
to be God speaking about matters not 
of the greatest importance, still perhaps 
it may be as well to listen. So much, 
at least, reverence seems to dictate ; and 
if it did not, the urgent necessity for 
more agreement on fundamental ques- 
tions would dictate it imperiously. 


This train of thought will be followed 
a little further in future numbers of 
this Magazine, 
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AN UNFINISHED CHAPTER IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


THE Orkney and Shetland Islands are 
not, and never have been, an integral 
part of Great Britain. They are at this 
moment, properly speaking, Danish 
islands, over which Great Britain holds, 
what is called in Scotch legal phrase, a 
bond and disposition in security. The 
Danish Crown may at any time resume 
possession by discharging the bond. 
As Great Britain does not hold these 
islands absolutely, neither does she hold 
them unconditionally: let us see the 
precise nature of her right of occupancy, 
and the conditions under which that 
was entered on. 

Upon the 8th of September, 1468, 
Christian the First of Denmark, by 
the contract of marriage between his 
daughter Margaret and James the Third 
of Scotland, engaged to pay a dowry 
of 60,000 florins (Khinske gylden)—of 
which 10,000 were to be immediately 
paid—and for the remaining 50,000 to 
pledge the Orkney Isles until he or his 
successors should redeem them by pay- 
ment of that sum. But as the Danish 
king could only pay 2,000 of the 10,000 
florins, a later treaty was concluded on the 
20th May, 1469, at Copenhagen, where- 
by, under the same conditions as the 
Orkneys had been pledged before, the 
Shetland Islands were also impignorated 
for the balance of 8,000 florins. Both 
groups of islands were thus mortgaged, 
“sub firma hypotheca et pignore,” for 
58,000 florins of the Rhine, of a hundred 
pence each, or about 24,166/. 13s. 4d. 
sterling. 

This is the “ Impignoration,” as his- 
torians call it, by which Scotland held 
(and, as coming in her place, Great 
Britain now holds) these islands. The 
treaty of 20th May, 1469, is the title 
by which the Shetland Islands, and that 
ot 8th September, 1468, the title by 
which the Orkneys are held by Great 
Britain, On these treaties she founds 
her right of occupancy. 


But Denmark expressly reserved and 
retained her right of redemption. 
More than a century after this marriage 
contract, when another was concluded 
between a Danish princess and a Scot- 
tish king—Christian the Fourth’s sister 
Anne and King James the Sixth—in 
1589, it was proposed from the Scotch 
side that the right of redeeming the 
islands should be given up by Denmark ; 
but the Danish Council of Regency 
during the King’s minority would not 
consent to this, and in later treaties of 
1621 and 1639 the rights of his suc- 
cessors on the Danish throne to claim 
the restitution of the islands were anew 
reserved. During the English Civil 
War (1640), when Charles the First 
sought assistance from his uncle the 
King of Denmark, an arrangement was 
about to be made by which the sum 
for which the islands were pledged was 
to be repaid and the Danish occupancy 
of them resumed, when the death of 
Charles put a stop to the matter. 

It has been asserted by Scottish 
writers that Denmark has made an 
absolute cession of the islands. This 
is erroneous. No such act has ever 
taken place. It is also asserted that 
she has renounced her right of redemp- 
tion. This is equally unfounded. No 
historical evidence of either statement 
can be given. Another assertion is that 
the Danish rights have been extin- 
guished by prescription. But national 
rights do not prescribe. If they did, 
what term would be necessary, and what 
court would fix it? We have seen, not 
long ago, that the rights of Germany to 
Elsass and Lothringen were not pre- 
scribed by the lapse of a couple of 
centuries, 

But so far from these random state- 
ments being justified by facts, the con- 
trary can be proved. The right of 
redemption has been formally asserted 
by Denmark in 1549, 1558, 1560, 1583, 
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1640, 1660, and in 1667. The last- 
named date is that of the “Peace of 
Breda,” when the plenipotentiaries of 
Europe assembled at Breda, attested 
that the right of redemption was un- 
prescribed and imprescribable. This 
was the last occasion on which the 
claims of Denmark were formally pre- 
ferred and their validity recognized. 
The “ Peace of Breda” was concluded 
between Denmark and England under 
the guarantee of the King of France 
and the States-General of Holland. 
When, during the negotiations, the 
Danes brought forward the claim on 
the islands of Orkney and Shetland, 
the English plenipotentiaries replied 
that they had received no instructions 
on that head; but to satisfy the Danes, 
an article to the following effect was 
introduced into the treaty :—That the 
suspension of the restitution of the said 
islands (Orkney and Shetland) should 
not operate to the prejudice of his Most 
Serene and Powerful Majesty the King 
of Denmark and Norway, nor diminish 
his right to recover them, which is ac- 
knowledged to remain open, entire, and 
uninfringed, and which he may prefer at 
amore convenient time. 

The right of redemption has there- 
fore never been yielded, and the whole 
transaction on which Great Britain 
founds her present possession of the 
islands was a pledging which, as has 
been well remarked by an Orkney anti- 
quary, “is a transaction which in its 
very nature implied only such a re- 
deemable substitution of ownership as 
was consistent with the unchanged in- 
tegrity of the pledge, so that when re- 
deemed, it should return unaltered to its 
original owner.” The title of Great 
Britain, as coming in place of the Scot- 
tish Crown, the original “heritable 
creditor,” is therefore a redeemable one. 
There can be no claim against Denmark 
for interest or arrears of interest, because 
the subject pledged has been a produc- 
tive and profitable one, producing by 
the revenue drawn from the islands 
since 1468, sums equivalent to the 
original principal of 24,166/. 13s. 4d. 
with interest—over and over again. So 


that a “count and reckoning,” after 
the Scottish legal custom, would show 
a large balance justly owing to Denmark 
by the English Exchequer, from the 
usufruct England has enjoyed. So much 
for the nature of the right of occupancy : 
now as to the conditions under which 
that occupancy was entered upon. 

The primary and essential condition 
was laid down by the treaty of 8th 
September, 1468, and imported into 
the second treaty relating to Shetland 
of 20th May, 1469: That the islands 
should retain their laws and customs as 
they had done before their transference 
to the Scottish Crown. This condition 
was formally sanctioned] by Scottish 
law, when the Scottish Parliament, by 
Act 6th December, 1467, continued 
Norse law in the islands. Again, a 
century later, in the grant to the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Justices in 1587, 
they are invested with “ power to hold 
the head courts called Law-tings—to 
appoint Fouds! under them, and to ad- 
minister justice ‘secundum leges et 
consuetudinem patrie Orcaden et Set- 
landiz.’” Thus, also, we find it laid 
down in Scottish law: “The udal 
rights of Orkney, by the peculiar customs 
of the isles of Orkney and Shetland, 
give the same rights as infeftments, 
and thence arise the same petitory 
actions.” * 

But this primary and essential con- 
dition has been steadily violated for four 
centuries by Scotland and Great Britain. 
All the ancient Jaws and customs of the 
islands have been set at nought. The 
odal system has been changed to the 
feudal : all the native rights and claims 
nullified or abrogated without the con- 
sent of the people of the islands, and 
without the concurrence of the other 
Treaty Power. These things have been 
so done, and no redress has followed ; 
but the right to have them undone or 
atoned for still remains—although it 
has for centuries remained unvindicated, 


1 Local judges resembling Sheriff-substitutes 
in Scotland, or county court judges in Eng- 
land of this day. 

2 Stair’s ‘‘ Institutes,” book II., tit. iii., 
sec. 11. 
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and may still remain. The conditions 
of the treaty have not been abrogated, 
nor can they be without mutual consent 
of the Treaty Powers. Denmark has 
not consented to any of the innumerable 
violations of the treaty. She has not 
consented to the abolition of the Odal 
tenure, nor to the latest Scottish viola- 
tion of the laws and customs of the 
islands—the “ taking away of the com- 
mons” from the people, the lineal re- 
presentatives of the Odallers—them- 
selves Odal-born—who had a propor- 
tionate right to the common Hagi or 
Seettur—Scattald as it is now termed in 
Shetland. “There is not a doubt,” says 
Balfour, that the first Odaller occupied 
the Zun (Town-land), and used the 
Settur (out-pasture or hill) by the same 
Odal title, unwritten, unburdened, 
inalienable, and divisible equally among 
the Odal-born.” } 

It is a mistake to assume, as is gene- 
rally done, that Denmark has renounced 
or means to renounce her just and lawful 
right of redemption of these islands. 
Only ten years back a Danish Privy 
Councillor wrote: “ Does the right to 
redeem the islands still continue? That 


1 Balfour’s  Oppressions of Orkney and 
Shetland,” Introd. xxxi. Published by the 
Abbotsford Club, Edin. 1856. 
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may be easily assumed, since no later 
treaty has abrogated it. This assumed, 
it may be further asked: Is the right 
now in the Danish or Norwegian Crown? 
At the separation of the two kingdoms 
in 1814, Denmark retained the Skat- 
lands in the West Sea (Vesterhavet— 
the Vorth Sea as it is called on this side 
the water) and northwards—the Faroe 
Isles, Iceland, Greenland, and accord- 
ingly likewise the right of redeeming 
the islands of Orkney and Shetland.” * 

But whether or not Denmark may 
exercise this right of redemption, 
which by the law of nations is certainly 
hers, or whether she may be able with 
the strong hand to enforce this right, 
are questions which the future of Euro- 
pean diplomacy alone can solve. Com- 
plications and confederations not diffi- 
cult to imagine may occur at any 
moment, which may shift the whole 
question of the “Impignoration of 
Orkney and Shetland” out of the 
domains of antiquarianism into that of 
practical politics. The present paper 
will at any rate serve the purpose of 
putting on record some historical facts 
not generally known unless to the 
northern antiquary. 


ArtTHUR LAURENSON. 
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LIFE’S COST. 


I covtp not at the first be born 
But by another’s bitter wailing pain ; 
Another’s loss must be my sweetest gain ; 
And Love, only to win that I might be, 
Must wet her couch forlorn 
With tears of blood and sweat of agony. 


Since then I cannot live a week 
But some fair thing must leave the daisied dells, 
The joy of pastures, bubbling springs and wells, 
And grassy murmurs of its peaceful days, 

To bleed in pain, and reek, 
And die, for me to tread life’s pleasant ways. 


I cannot sure be warmed or lit 
But men must crouch and toil in tortuous caves, 
Bowed on themselves, while day and night in waves 
Of blackness wash away their sunless lives ; 

Or blasted and sore hit, 
Dark life to darker death the miner drives. 


Naked, I cannot clothed be 
But worms must patient weave their satin shroud ;_ 
The sheep must shiver to the April cloud, 
Yielding his one white coat to keep me warm ; 

In shop and factory, 
For me must weary toiling millions swarm. 


With gems I deck not brow or hand 
But through the roaring dark of cruel seas 
Some wretch with shivering breath and trembling knees 
Goes headlong, while the sea-sharks dodge his quest ; 
Then at my door he stands, 
Naked, with bleeding ears and heaving chest. 


I fall not on my knees and pray 
But God must come from heaven to fetch that sigh, 
And pierced Hands must take it back on high ; 
And through His broken Heart and cloven side 
Love makes an open way 
For me, who could not live but that He died. 
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O awful sweetest Life of Mine, 
That God and man both serve in blood and tears! 
O prayers I breathe not but through other prayers ! 
O breath of life compact of others’ sighs! 

With this dread gift divine 
Ah, whither go!—what worthily devise ? 


If on myself I dare to spend 
This dreadful thing, in pleasure lapped and reared, 
What am I but a hideous idol smeared 
With human blood, that with its carrion smile 
Alike to foe and friend 
Maddens the wretch who perishes the while? 


I will away and find my God, 
And what I dare not keep ask Him to take, 
And taking love’s sweet sacrifice to make ; 
Then, like a wave the sorrow and the pain 
High heaven with glory flood— 
For them, for me, for all, a splendid gain. 


JANE Extice Hopkins. 
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PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. 


To the Editor of Macmitian’s Macazine, 


Sm,—lI shall not attempt to compete 
with Dr. Manning in the art of vituper- 
ation: anathemas are the strong side of 
the Vatican position. I shall attack it on 
its weak side, that of accuracy in regard 
to facts. 

1. Dr. Manning expresses what he is 
pleased to call his “ compassion” for my 
ignorance, or for something worse which 
he does not specify, because I said that 
“an Italian priest claimed to be the in- 
carnate and visible word of God.” Had 
Iin any way affirmed that this claim had 
been put forward in the Vatican Decrees, 
or in an ex-cathedraé utterance from the 
Papal Chair, Dr. Manning would have at 
last succeeded in detecting a flaw in my 
armour. But he knows that I did nothing 
of the sort ; and he knows further, that as 
a general and non-scientific description I 
was perfectly justified in using the expres- 
sion. I was justified in using it because 
I only reproduced the ordinary language 
of Infallibilists, the language, so to speak, 
of Vatican good society, and that which 
Pio Nono most delights to listen to. It 
would be enough for me to appeal to the 
quotations given in the article on the 
Pope’s speeches in the current number of 
the Quarterly Review ; but I will add the 
passage I had in my mind when I used 
the expression. It is taken from a sermon 
preached during the Council by Monsignor 
Mermillod, one of the most shining of the 
Vatican lights, and was duly reported by 
the Times, in July 1870. The Bishop 
said “ that our Saviour had gone through 
three incarnations; that first He came 
down in the flesh, then in His ineffable 
condescension He chose the medium of 
bread and wine, and that now He is once 
more on earth in the Vatican, in the "per- 
son of an aged man.” 

2. Dr. Manning charges me with not 
believing in the honour of those who are 
opposed to me, 


In the strongest language I could use 
I guarded against the possibility of this 
imputation being made. I described my 
adversary “as a man of unquestionable 
intellect, of perfect integrity, and un- 
doubted veracity,” and Dr. Manning, who 
piques himself on being logical, ought to 
see that the admission of these qualities in 
my adversaries forms the central point of 
my whole position. Prove to me that Dr. 
Manning and the Vatican leaders do not 
possess these qualities and my whole case 
collapses. I am not attacking individuals, 
I am attacking a system, and it is because 
this system necessarily places honourable 
men in a hopeless dilemma between thie 
duty they owe to truth and the duty they 
owe to “their Lord the Pope” that I 
attack it. I have proved to Dr. Manning, 
and he will never be able to shake my 
proofs, that in his case, as in that of a 
thousand others, the only way out of the 
dilemma has been found to be through the 
flames of that “‘ holocaust” of the entire 
man, morally and intellectually, which St. 
Ignatius requires at the hands of his 
disciples. 

3. I now come to the question which, 
from the fact of Dr. Manning’s letter 
having simultaneously appeared in extenso 
in all the newspapers, must be supposed 
to interest the English public at large. 
I mean the question of the individual alle- 
giance of Vatican clerics to the Pope, and 
the consequent danger of a collision, Je cas 
échéant, between the Queen’s laws and the 
Pope’s laws. 

The individual allegiance of clerics to 
the Pope, and therefore the impossibility 
of clerics to admit of their standing in the 
relation of liege subjects to a lay crown, is 
such a cardinal doctrine of Vaticanism 
that the only difficulty lies in selecting 
proofs out of the masses of materials at our 
disposal. 

Let one bull suffice. In the “ Superne 
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dispositionis arbitrio,” issued in the 
Fifth Lateran Council, Leo X. lays down 
as an infallible dogma, that it is contrary 
both to the laws of God and man for a 
layman to exercise any authority of what- 
ever kind—alla potestas (therefore neither 
temporal nor ecclesiastical authority )—over 
clerics. Now the correlative of potestas 
is allegiance. It is impossible to conceive 
of allegiance without a corresponding po- 
testas, or of a potestas without a correspond- 
ing allegiance. If the Queen therefore 
has no potestas, no authority of any kind, 
temporal or spiritual, over Vatican priests, 
these priests cannot owe allegiance to her. 
From this general doctrine flow the fol- 
lowing necessary corollaries, all of them 
equally binding as articles of faith on the 
Vatican conscience :— 

(1.) Clerics are not subject to the laws 
of the state in which they live.’ 

(2.) Clerics cannot be tried by the lay 
courts of the country in which they live. 

(3.) Clerics cannot be taxed by the civil 

wer. 

When in his letter of the 10th of De- 
cember, Dr. Manning says—‘“ If by ‘code 
of laws’ be meant civil Jaws, we have no 
such code,” he spoke the exact truth. 
Vatican clerics have no civil laws, and 
cannot therefore be bound by laws which 
they do not have, That is my whole con- 
tention, and therefore I do not suppose 
that this can have been Dr. Manning’s 
meaning. 

4. Lastly, the practical question arises 
whether a conflict of jurisdictions between 
these two sets of laws—the Queen’s civil 
laws and the Pope’s ecclesiastical laws— 
can arise. Now, it is clear that there are 


1 Tn the official books on these subjects the 
breaking of the civil laws, where these do not 
come into collision with the ecclesiastical laws, 
is made a venial sin, on account of the scan- 
dal that may be produced ; but as in the eye 
of the Church such transgressions do not 
imply the breaking of a law, they are dis- 
tinctly excluded from the category of mortal 
sins. I take the following from a manual for 
the use of confessors :— 

**Clerici rebellio in Regem non est erinen 
lose Majestatis, quia non est suiditus Regi.” 
(The rebellion of a cleric against the king is 
not treason, because he is not the subject of 
the king.}—EMANUEL Sa, <Aphorismi Con- 
jessariorum. 
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two sets of questions on which it is almost 
impossible that conflicts should not arise— 
questions connected with education, and 
questions connected with marriage. In 
an admirable leading article in the Times 
on Dr. Newman’s recent Letter, the dan- 
gers looming in regard to educational 
questions are clearly pointed out. 

In regard to possible collisions in the 
case of marriages there is no occasion to 
consider hypothetical cases, for real ones 
have occurred, 

Consideration for private interests for- 
bids us at this moment to dwell more 
minutely on its details, but Dr. Manning 
will not deny that within the last few 
years a marriage has been celebrated in 
an English Roman Catholic Church, one 
of the parties to which was already law- 
fully married according to British law, and 
whose lawful wife (a Protestant) was and 
is still living; nor can he deny that this 
scandalous act is stated to have been per- 
formed in accordance with the advice 
of “ religious persons learned in the law 
of marriage, as recognized in the Roman 
Catholie Church.” 

That such acts can apparently go unpun- 
ished does not make them less criminal, 
I do not ask for Falck laws, but it does 
seem to me that there should be some 
means of restraining spiritual influences 
of this kind when they take the positive 
shape of aiding and abetting criminal 
actions. It does not appear to me to be 
matter of indifference to English Pro- 
testants that an English lady, lawfully 
married, should be driven forth into the 
wilderness, and that the woman who is 
not the wife should take her place, and 
rule in her stead. Nor can it be a matter 
of indifference to English Roman Catho- 
lies that the sort of women who will be 
found ready to accept such a position 
should be forced upon them as legitimate 
matrons, whom they are in conscience 
bound to recognize as such, 

I may now safely ask your readers 
whether have or have not proved my asser- 
tion—that conflicts of jurisdiction may 
arise between the Queen’s laws and the 
Pope’s, in which Vatican clerics having to 
decide, wi!l necessarily do so against the 
Queen, and in favour of Curial legislation. 
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My space will not allow me to show, 
which I could easily do, that the Bishops 
who signed the declaration of 1826 
would not have accepted the doctrines 
of the Lateran Council. Nor can I 
enter into the immense question which 
this decision of the “ religious persons ” 
in the case I have cited raises in re- 
gard to Protestant marriages in countries 
within the jurisdiction of the Council of 
Trent, all of which, if this precedent is to 
be followed, are thereby declared null and 


void. I may, however, on a future occa- 
sion do so. 

For the present I will only add that 
this case is one necessarily well known to 
Dr. Manning, and that I am therefore 
quite unable to understand his negative 
answer to my question No, 5. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 


Tue WriTER OF THE ARTICLES ON 
“ PrussIA AND THE VATICAN.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Aut the lovers of sound literature, and 
all those who are anxious for the social 
reforms which are most needed in the 
present day, will have read with a pang 
of sincere regret the sad news of Canon 
Kingsley’s death, 

This is not the time to discuss the 
peculiar merits of Charles Kingsley’s 
writings, nor the effect which they have 
had upon the men of his generation. 

Some attempt, however, may at once 
be made to give a view of the character 
of this remarkable man. 

Our ancestors in the days of Queen 
Anne were very fond of laying down what 
was the ruling motive which guided any 
person whose conduct they were examin- 
ing. This mode of theirs was sometimes 
carried to an extreme, for with such a 
variable creature as almost every indi- 
vidual man is, it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to set forth a ruling motive which 
would explain his conduct and define his 
character, But, in thinking of the life 
of Charles Kingsley, it is perhaps possible 
to point out, if not the ruling motive, at 
any rate the ruling idea which governed 
that life. Kingsley’s main idea, as it 
seems to me, consisted in a high 
appreciation of the perfection to which 
manhood might be brought. He was 
in this respect like an ancient Greek, 
and was thoroughly impressed with the 


idea that a great man should excel in 
ali directions. He has been called 
“the Apostle of Muscular Christianity ;” 
but this merely expressed one phase of 
his ideal. His great man was certainly 
to excel physically as well as mentally, but 
morally also as well as either mentally or 
physically. On this ground alone he 
was a very useful man in his generation ; 
for, with the advance of civilisation there 
comes the inevitable division of labour ; 
and in these days the chief rewards are 
for those who excel in some particular 
branch of human effort; but who, never- 
theless, may be narrow-minded and small 
in other directions—in short, very incom- 
plete men according to Charles Kingsley’s 
standard. 

It must not be supposed that this peeu- 
liar idea of his rendered him bigoted or 
narrow-minded in his judgment of other 
men. He did not expect, for instance, every 
man to be an athlete like himself. I know 
of one of his friends who is anything but 
an athlete, who never rides straight to 
hounds, and would readily deviate into 
any beaten track to avoid taking the 
smallest of fences. But the good canon 
was always very tolerant of his friend’s 
faint-heartedness, and continued to show 
him the most affectionate regard, because 
they fully sympathized with one another 
in reference to one of the most pressing, 
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though often least-regarded, of public 
questions. 

I think it must be admitted by any one 
who knew Charles Kingsley well, or who 
has read his writings faithfully, that he 
possessed that gift which it is so hard to 
define, but which almost all men recognize 
when it is brought before them—namely, 
genius. It was a discursive genius which 
one sometimes could have wished to have 
been bounded in certain directions ; but 
it was genius. 

With regard to his moral qualities, he 
was a singularly affectionate man—very 
earnest, very kindly, feeling deeply for 
the labours and sufferings of others, and 
thoroughly devoted to the welfare of the 
poor. He was, indeed, the model of a 
parish priest ; and, considering the tempta- 
tions to higher flights which genius always 
offers, that he should have fulfilled these 
humbler duties so admirably is deserving 
of the highest praise. 

He was, if we may use the word, tem- 
pestuous in his indignation when any con- 
duct that was base, mean, or cowardly (he 
could not endure a coward) was brought 
before him. On the other hand, he was 
wonderfully tolerant as regards the ordi- 
nary frailties of mankind, If the general 
character of any person he had to deal 
with was good and worthy, he was very 
slow to blame for minor faults, and always 
sought to raise the character by encour- 
agement rather than by condemnation. 

There was one point very peculiar in 
him, intellectually speaking. Though a 
very ardent man, and holding his opinions 
very strongly when he had once formed 
them, he was wont to listen with marked 
deference to any opinions on the other side, 
if they were expressed by any one whom 
he believed to be thoroughly sincere. 

This deference on his part was some- 
times misconstrued, for some of those who 
knew how firmly he was attached to his 
own views could hardly realise his toler- 
ance when adverse views were propounded 
to him. 


Charles Kingsley. 


He was one of those men in whose eyes 
you could perceive the nascent tear when- 
ever you told him of any course of action 
that was noble, long-suffering, unselfish, 
or magnanimous. 

Charles Kingsley was one of the most 
delightful of companions. There was not 
any man of his time, unless indeed Mr, 
Carlyle, with whom a walk or ride in the 
country was such a high pleasure. His 
immense knowledge of animal life, his 
tenderness for it, his appreciation of it, 
came out then in full force. Nor was his 
knowledge of trees, flowers, and all the 
products of the earth less remarkable or 
rendered by him less instructive. All 
those who knew him intimately will ac- 
knowledge that they have lost by his 
death one of the most charming com. | 
panions, as well as one of the best and 
truest of friends. He never said behind 
people’s backs what he would not have 
said to their faces. 

This slight description of his character 
is written by a friend; but it may be re- 
membered that our intimate friends are 
not those who least understand our cha- 
racters, and who, from their very affection 
for us, are least prone to underrate our 
failings. 

There have been few friends whose 
intimacy has been more thorough than 
that of Charles Kingsley and Frederick 
Maurice ; and Maurice has been heard to 
say of his friend Kingsley, that he was 
the best son, the best father, the best 
husband, the best friend, the best parish 
priest, that he ever knew. 

When a man dies, if he is ever so con- 
siderable a personage, his place appears 
to be soon filled up, and the world seems 
to go on much as it did when he was still 
alive. But this is mere seeming; and 
when a man of the mark of Charles 
Kingsley is taken from us, it is in reality 
a great loss for the world, and an especial 
loss to those who had the happiness to be 
numbered amongst his friends. 

A. H. 





